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WITH THE COURT AT COMPIEGNE, ™? 


‘ Franks were wont to hoist on their bucklers when investing 

yy with sovereign power, and whose passion for the chase was 

we only excelled by the sanguinary pleasure which they took 

ee in slaughtering their own kith and kin—were seized with 

a fancy to hunt in the vast forests of Compiégne, a chateau 

of some kind or other has existed on the adjacent banks of 

the Oise, and been more or less a favourite place of residence with succes- 

sive occupants of the French throne. It has been reserved, however, for 

the Emperor Napoleon III. to give to the annual sojourn of the imperial 

court at the renowned hunting-seat of his predecessors a character pecu- 

liarly its own. For five or six weeks every autumn this Castle of Indo- 

lence, as it is spitefally called, is the scene of one round of entertainment, 

and receives, during that period, four distinct series of guests, comprising, 

in addition to the ordinary habitués of the court, distinguished foreigners, 

diplomatists, political celebrities, savants, literary men, artists, and indi- 

viduals of high social standing, all of whom are received on a footing of 

equality unknown in any other European court, and are féted and 

entertained ‘almost from the hour they set foot within the walls of the 
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palace until the eve of their de- 
parture. 

Compiégne is distant rather more 
than fifty miles from Paris, and 
some twenty miles from Oreuil, well 
known to all travellers on the 
Chemin de Fer.du Nord proceeding 
from the side of the Channel. The 
town is in no degree more interest- 
ing than an average French town 
of the same size, and certainly no 
one would break his journey to visit 
it were it not for the chateau and 
the fine forest with that famous 
restored specimen of medieval mi- 
litary architecture, the Castle of 
Pierrefonds, situated at its out- 
skirts. During the summer months 
there are excursion trains to Com- 
piégne from Paris regularly every 

unday; but it is in the autumn 
season, when the imperial court is 
installed at the chateau, and the 
days are given to hunting, shoot- 
ing, and forest excursions, and the 
evenings to banquets, balls, and 
theatrical performances; when the 
town, putting on its holiday guise, 
is decked out with flags from one 
end to the other, and troops of sol- 
diers constantly parade the streets, 
amd martial music is heard from 
morn ti!l night; when the air is 
a the ground ‘covered with hoar- 

frost, the trees tinged with crimson 
and yellow, and the whilome silent 
forest isalive with huntsmen decked 
‘out in the imperial green and gold, 
and choruses of deer-hounds drown 
the enlivening notes of the réveillée, 
the débuché, the but Peau, the royale, 
the hallali, and the retraite which 
come issuing ont of the secluded 
forest glades—it is then that he who 
would see fair Compiégne aright 
should secure his ticket for the 
special train. 

If the reader should only happen 
to occupy a high grade in one of 
the — foreign missions at 

, the chances are that sooner 
or later he will be invited to spend 
a week at the chateau, when his 
letter of invitation will apprise him 
of the day and hour that a special 
train will be at the service of him- 
self and between one and two hun- 
dred other guests of the Emperor. 
If he hunts or rides, he will be 
expected to bring with him his 
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own saddle-horse, for which quarters 
will be provided in the palace 
stables ; but should he fail to do so, 
and he is anything of a horseman, 
Mr. Gamble will, no doubt, mount 
him from the imperial stud. Ac- 
comimodation will be found for his 
valet and for his wife’s femme-de- 
chambre, should madame accom- 
pany him, in one or other mansard 
of the chateau. The hour at which 
the special train starts is so timed 
that those travelling by it may reach 
the palace in the imperial carriages 
that await its arrival at the station 
between four and five o’clock in the 
afternoon. The amount of luggage 
conveyed by these special trains 
would astonish one, did not. one 
know that at Compiégne, where 
everybody condemns the extrava- 
gance and luxury in which. every- 
body indulges, the milliner reigns 
triumphant. When a lady has to 
bring with her at least three times 
as many toilettes to wear during 
her week's sojourn as the wealthiest 
bride would think necessary to ren- 
der herself attractive during the 


mien | in force at Compiégne, 
d know that they are con- 


de chasse, de diner, and de dal, but 
that they would lose all heir 
prestige if they should once 

to be seen a second time inthe same 
dress. 

As one drives away from the 
station and crosses the little bridge 
over the Oise one finds oneself on 
historic ground. It was here that, 
some four and a half centuries ago, 
the Maid of Orleans was taken pri- 
soner by the English troops besieging 
Compiégne. After having proudly 
borne her standard before the French 
king at his coronation in the cathedral 
of Reims, she had accompanied him 
to Compiégne, to be received there 
with open arms. When the Eng- 
lish attacked the town, with her 
customary daring she made a sortie 
across the bridge at the head of six 
hundred men, who met with a re- 
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pulse, however, and they all had to 
run for it. Just as Joan was about 
to pass the gate, the barrier was 
closed, and she was made prisoner. 
The townspeople sounded the 
alarm-bell, but no one went to her 
relief ; and, as, we all know, she 
subsequently expiated her patriot- 
ism by a cruel death. Guillaume 
de Flavy, governor of the town, 
was accused of having ordered the 
gate to be shut, and found his re- 
ward in after years in a severed 
windpipe at the hands of the barber 
who ordinarily shaved him, and 
who had been instigated to this 
sanguinary deed by the governor's 
wife—she maintained because of 
her~husband’s treachery towards 
the Maid of Orleans, but people 
said that jealousy had far more to 
do with the affair. 

The bridge ‘crossed, we soon 
found ourselves in the Place de 
YHotel de Ville, with the restored 
handsome medieval clock tower 
rising up on our left hand, and a 
few yards further on note the 
church of St. Jacques, where Joan 


received the sacrament a few days 
before she fell into the hands of 
her executioners, when, according 
to the old chronicle, with a presage 
of her approaching fate, she told 


the peuple she was ‘ betrayed and 
would soon be delivered up to 
death.’ Here a sharp turn of the 
road conducts to the broad Place 
du Palais—one of those level, naked, 
gravelled spaces, planted round 
with a few trees, seemingly to show 
that vegetation will flourish after a 
fashion in such an arid waste, which 
are peculiar to continental Europe, 
and at the extremity of which stands 
the chiteau, with nothing ‘remark- 
able about it except its strong family 
likeness to the Paris Palais Royal, 
and built by the famous Gabriel, 
architect of the Petit Trianon, on 
the site of the old castellated struc- 
ture reared five centuries ago by 
the medimval French Solomon, 
Charles the Wise. 

Although both Clovis and Char- 
lemagne had their hunting-seats 
here, the first ace of any pre- 
tension was built by Charles the 
Bald, pet son of the old of irre- 
solute Louis the Débo: , whose 
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deposition and degradation for the 
highly heinous crimes of marching 
an ermy in Lent and assembling a 
parliament on Holy Thursday, was 
pronounced in the church of Com- 
piégne. And not only did Charles 
build for himself 


‘a lordly pleasure house 
Wherein at ease for aye to dwell,’ 


but a strong castle to boot on the 
banks of the Oise to guard against 
surprise and capture at the hands 
of the shaggy Norman coreairs, 
who every now and then tailed up 
the Seine as far as Paris, whence 
they swooped down on the towns 
in the interior. Louis the Lazy, 
last king of the Carlovingian race, 
was crowned at Compiégne, and 
died there a year afterwards; and 
then for almost four centuries the 
new makes no further figure in 
istory — not, indeed, until the epoch 
when France, prostrate after the 
decisive defeat of Poitiers, deprived 
of its king, whom French chival 
had been powerless to defend, 
and devastated alike by its ‘ na- 
tural enemies,’ and its own unpaid 
soldiery, was moreover a prey to 
intestine disputes between the 
Dauphin and the bourgeoisie, with 
the famous Stephen Marcel, pro- 
vost of the Paris merchants, at their 
head. 

It was the old, old story: those 
who laboured and paid the taxes 
wantéd to have a voice in the go- 
vernment, and those who had the 
upper hand were determined to 
dispense with their troublesome 
counsels. In this dilemma the 
Dauphin convoked the states of the 
Langue dOii at Compiégne, a pro- 
ceeding which resulted in civil war, 
out of which ultimately came that 
terrible rising of the peasants, known 
as the Jacquerie, from the nick- 
name of Jacques Bonhomme, com- 
monly given by the nobles to their 
oppressed serfs. ‘Jacques Bon- 
homme,’ they were accustomed to 
say, ‘only parts with his money 
when it is cudgelled out of him, but 
Jacques shall pay, for he shall be 
well thrashed; and Jacques was 
duly belaboured, and his hard- 
earned savings extorted from him. 
The Dauphin, on subsequently suc- 
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ceeding to the crown as Charles the 
Fifth — dignified in history as 
Charles the Wise—built a palace at 
Compiégne, known by the name of 
the Louvre, and some of the external 
walls of which are standing at the 
present day. 

Guests on arriving at the chateau 
are at once conducted to their 
apartments, comprising ordinarily 
a sitting-room, bed-room, and dress- 
ing-room, furnished comfortably 
enough, but with no approach to 
palatial nificence ; and over the 
outer door of which they will ob- 
servo their names already inscribed 
on a little tablet. A printed card 
hung up specifies the times when 
the post, which has a special bureau 
within the palace, comes and goes, 
and the hours of arrival and de- 
parture of the railway trains. Tea 
and other refreshments are at once 
served to each guest by a footman, 
who remains attached to his person 
throughout the whole of his stay, 
and waits behind his chair at dinner 
in all the refulgence of the green, 
crimson, and gold imperial livery. 

If the guest is a single man, the 
chances are that he will be lodged 
on the right wing of the palace, 
where the guard have their quar- 
ters, and where it would be incon- 
venient to ladies to be installed. He 
will have to pay his homage to the 
Emperor and Empress immediately 
before dinner on the day of his 
arrival, and if he wishes to-be on 
thoroughly comfortable terms with 
himself during his stay, he will do 
well, the next morning, to leave his 
card at the apartments of the prin- 
cipal officers of the household, chief 
among whom is General Rollen, a 
shrewd, bluff old soldier, whose 
principle of life has always been 
regularity and order before every- 
thing, and whose duty it is to carry 
on a perpetual struggle with the 
anarchy ever ready to invade the 
imperial household—with its se 
rate tables for the Emperor and his 
guests, for the governor of the 
palace, the heads of departments, 
the principal valets de chambre, the 
subordinate valets de chambre, the 
footmen, the cooks, the inferior ser- 
vants, 

Early breakfast is served to each 


guest in his own apartments, and at 
noon the Emperor emerges from his 
private cabinet, and, in compan 
with the Empress, meets the dif- 
ferent visitors assembled in the 
chateau in the long gallery, whence 
they proceed to the breakfast-room, 
where every one has his place at 
table assigned him and which he 
retains throughout his stay. After 
déjeuner there will be a stag hunt 
in the forest with the imperial pack, 
a run with the Marquis de l’Aigle’s 
boar-hounds, or a battue in the pre- 
serves, or an excursion in carriages, 
on horseback, or on foot either to 
the chateau of Pierrefonds, or to 
some one of the many other interest- 
ing localities with which the forest 
of Compiégne abounds, with the 
Empress if not the Emperor form- 
ing one of the party. 

We may here remark, en passant, 
that the forest, though vastly infe- 
rior in every respect to that of Fon- 
tainebleau, is no less than thirty 
miles in circumference, and that it 
is pierced through by upwards of 
three hundred and fifty distinct 
roads, some of which are six miles 
in length in a straight line ; that 
there are nearly three hundred open 
spaces, called ‘carrefours,’ where 
these roads intersect each other, 
and that no less than seven-and- 
twenty brooks take their rise within 
its limits, and as many as sixteen 
lakes and ponds are scattered over 
its surface. The oldest trees are to 
be found in the neighbourhood of 
the Carrefour des Puits des Chas- 
seurs; they are beeches, and more 
than two hundred and fifty years 
old, while many of the oaks at the 
Carrefour de la Michelette have 
been planted between one hundred 
and fifty and two hundred years. 
The forest gives employment to 
about eight hundred woodcutters 
and road-makers, whose wages, with 
that of the forest guards, amount to 
something like ten thousand pounds 
per annum. 

On days when a hunt takes pies, 
the imperial voitures de chasse, 
chars-i-banes, and basket-carriages 
will be found drawn up, toward one 
o'clock, in the ‘Promenade des 
Roses’ at the foot of the terrace be- 
fore the garden front of the chateau, 
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on which occasions the maitre des 
équipages of the court gives his 
orders with all the gravity of a 
general officer about going into 
action. The glossy, punchy-looking 
steeds have the orthodox little 
silver bells jingling at their collars 
and foxes’ brushes dangling at their 
ears; while the postilions and out- 
riders in gorgeous green, scarlet, 
and gold liveries, leather breeches, 
tall jack-boots, gold-laced hats, and 


notion ofthe opening scene of some 
elaborately got-up ballet. 

The imperial party descend the 
terrace-steps, and the Empress, ac- 
companied by her most distinguished 
lady guest—to-day it is our own 
charming Princess of Wales—takes 
her seat in her little basket-carriage, 
drawn by a pair of remarkably 
handsome and equally diminutive 
horses. The Emperor will either 
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wdered hair, 2 catagon, with the 
Nimrods of the day in Louis Quinze 
hunting costume, their grand cou- 
teaux de chasse slung at their hips, 
and the ladies in- silks and satins, 
furs and velvets, caught up above 
their knees 4, la Camargo, in bril- 
liant-coloured jupons, coquettish- 
looking gaiters, or tall betasseled 
light-leather boots, and jaunty little 
hats trimmed with the plumage of 
some bird of prey, give one the 


drive himself in an open phaeton or 
else proceed to the rendezvous, with 
several of his more favoured guests, 
in one of the numerous chars-a- 
bancs. Whips crack, bells jingle, 
couriers, estafettes, and outriders 
apply their spurs, and the horses’ 
hoofs ring again over the hard- 
frozen ground, and soon the cortége 
is lost tosight in the depths of some 
trim forest avenue. 
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A meet of the imperial hunt is 
one of the prettiest sights imagin- 
able. Picture to yourself a large 
circular open space, whence some 
ten or twelve long avenues diverge 
and lose themsel ves in distant vistas, 
with the sky above mildly, melan- 
choly pale, and some trembling rays 
of sunshine breaking through the 
misty clouds. On the green turf, 
thickly strewn with withered 
autumn leaves, huntsmen, dogs, 
and horses are assembled. There, in 
dazzling livery, arethe whippers-in 
and prickers, the piqueurs in knee- 
breeches and braided coats,and large 
curled horns slung over their shoul- 
ders, and the valets-de-chiens, lithe 
little fellows, standing firmly on theizx: 
wiry legs, with silver-buckled shoes 
and white stockings rolled above 
their knees, each with his eight 
coupled dogs well in hand 
hounds, of English breed, large 
and po build, with deep open 
chests amd heavy jaws, carry their 
tails aloft in, the air; all are marked 
with a ‘YV,’ signifying ‘ vénerie,” 
Near them are.some cavaliers of the 
imperial hunt; the very piak of 
swelldom—, frock-epate laced 
with gold and silver; seaplet, velvet 
collars embroidered: ab the. facings, 
and scarlet waistcoats laged to 
match, bucksltim: breeches; and tall 
jJack-boots, thwee-eornered: laced 
cocked-hats. & Im Lomi Quinze, 
known as lampions; and with the 
inevitable lazge hunting-knife slung. 
in a silver-moumted sheath at, theig 
left hip. Intenspexsed among them, 
in riding-habits, of coresponding: 
splendour, elaborate lace neckties, 
and jaunty three-cornered bats, are 
some amazons of the Bois de Bou- 
logne, who have what is called the 
‘ button, with other cavaliers sport- 
ing the English scarlet swallow-tail, 
white cords and top-boots, or in 
ordinary cutaway tweed coats; also 
a seore or more of officers of carabi- 
neers and cent-gardes. Moving in 
and out this troop oldie tures are 
numerous grooms ing impatient 
horses in readiness for members of 
the imperial party, whose arrival is 
momentarily anticipated. Ranged 
in @ half-circle, on the opposite side 
of the cleared are scores of 
open carriages filled with elegantly- 
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dressed women from the neighbour- 
ing chateaux, including many young 
and pretty ones in costumes courtes, 
with herons’ plumes in their coquet- 
tish little hats. Outside the line of 
vehicles, and restrained by both 
mounted and foot gensdarmes from 
intruding between the wind and all 
this nobility, are a crowd of vil- 
lagers, to whom, in these days, more 
civility is certainly shown than they 
were accustomed to meet with under 
the old régime; for Louis XVI. 
whenever he ‘met a fool i’ the 
forest’ would invariably take him to 
task and bid him go home and 
mind his business. Altogether the 
scene is a perfect pell-mell of beauty, 
splendour, and fishion—of elegant 
toilettes and picturesque. uniforms, 
high-conditigned horses: and well- 
trained dogs, and with just a touch 
of rasticity discreetly retained in 
the background ; the whole presemt- 
~~ F picture of i i ‘ 

framed as it were by the sur- 
rounding trees in theiprigh, raddy, 


Hi 


He 


Hotel de la Cliche, acouple of hours 
afterwards, taking stock of all the 
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guests, and listening with all their 
ears to the conversation going on. 
Thus it is that the sovereign-elect 
of one knows not how many millions 
reigns securely upon his splendid 
throne. 

The cracking of whips and jing- 
ling of bells are heard, and the gens- 
darmes open a road, as, with a whirl- 
wind of leaves flying up from 
beneath the horses’ hoofs, the court 
voitures de chasse, preceded by out- 
riders at fall in and with 
mounted esquires on either side of 
the carriages of the Emperor and 
the Empress, emerge from one of 
the side avenues. The vehicles halt 
within the circle; ladies and gen- 
tlemen dismount and exchange 
compliments and congratulations 
with friends whom they recognise ; 
postilions see to their panting 
steeds, cavaliers ride forward, 
grooms advance with led horses, 
and gensdarmes keep back the 
gaping crowd. Altogether there is 
a@ most amusing tumult, and while 
it lasts one cannot do better than 
observe the many beautiful women. 
—our own handsome Princess, with 
whom for the moment the Emperor 
is chatting, and the Empress smiling 


minniver or ermine, whom the occa- 
sion has brought together. A circle 
is soon formed round a w= 
amazons preparing to mount— 

no Frenchmen would miss the op- 
portunity for a study of gambettes 
and the various modes of draping 
them, in knickerbockers and dapper 
little eviters, or - be-tasselled 


i gentry 
ee in poten of the a, 
who, warmly wrapped ~ +h 

dreaming a ow 
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manceuvring to draw nigh to him, 
without appearing to do so, he turns 
on his heel and lights a fresh 
cigarette, but addresses not a word 
to any one. 

A sudden movement is observed 
—the crowd sways back, and the 
graceful beauties in the 
stretch their little necks to the verge 
of dislocation in their anxiety to see 
what is going on, as the 
huntsman, conducting the Prince of 
Wales and Prince Imperial—one on 
either side of him—and preceded by 
the hounds held in by the valets-de- 
chiens, leads the way to the Carre- 
four du Capitaine, where the stag is 
to be started. Distant horns are 
heard sounding the notes of the dé- 
buché, the dogs spread over the 
wood, and between the trees one 
catches sight of the long line of 
horsemen galloping at the heels of 
the pack. In their wake is a still 
longer line of carriages, re 
one for a moment of a return from 
the races, with the same attempts to 
break the line, the same grazings, 
joltings, and collisions, followed by 
the same mutual recriminations. 
Spite of all the splendour of the 
cavalcade, one soon discovers that 
the badaud element is not wanting 
—the class of people who do not 
know what a hunt is, and who 
grumble that it is badly managed, 
because they have lost sight of the 
hounds, although significant yelps, 
that at times b out in full 
chorus, are not wanting to indicate 
their whereabouts. It is true the 
pace is of the fleetest, still no one 
takes part in these runs to study 
the stratagems of the stag, or 
the instinct of the hounds, but 
simply to have a good gallop down 

_—_ ride and take one’s chance 
of g in at the Aallali. While in- 
dulging in this laudable — 
it is necessary to bear in mind that 
it is contrary to established etiquette, 
when one finds oneself in the same 
avenue, to pass either the court car- 
riages or such cavaliers as wear the 
uniform of the imperial hunt, and 
who are known as ‘ buttons,’—no 
allusion to incipient Jeameses with 
metallic eruptions all over their 
chests, but so termed by reason of 
their being-presented by the grand 
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huntsman with the buttons that 
figure on their green, scarlet, and 
gold uniforms. Besides the privi- 
lege of attending all the imperial 
meets, the possession of the buttons 
confers another, not less appre- 
ciated—that of dining at the impe- 
rial table on the evening of a hunt; 
for the grand huntsman, the Prince 
de Moskowa, after having ascer- 
tained the Emperor's pleasure, 
almost invariably invites all those 
present at the meet in this uniform 
to be the guests of the Emperor 
that evening. 

The old etiquette at a royal hunt 
enjoined that no one should come 
between the king and the game, as 
doing so usually put his sacred ma- 
jesty sadly out of temper. Chateau- 

iand mentions that when he was 
débutant at a royal hunt, and by 
this reason mounted on a horse from 
his majesty’s stud, his too spirited 
steed ran away with him, and, spite 
of all his efforts to control the animal, 
bounded to where the deer had just 
been brought down a moment or so 
before the king made his appear- 
ance. The young sportsman at once 
sprang from his horse, and uncover- 
ing himself, bowed his head re- 
verently, wondering whatever would 
happen to him for this unintentional 
act of temerity. To his surprise the 
king, instead of darting so much as 
an angry glance at him, merely 
burst out laughing, and said, good- 
humouredly, ‘It hasn’t lasted long.’ 
*These,’ observes Chateaubriand, 
‘were the only words I ever heard 
Louis XVI. utter.’ Hunting, glut- 
tony, and lock-making, were, as 
every one knows, the sole passions 
that roused the sluggish tempera- 
ment of poor Louis X VI.; and when- 
ever he was at Compiégne he gave 
his days to hunting, just as he did 
when at Choisy, Versailles, Marly, 
Rambouillet,and Fontainebleau. He 
kept no other diary except his hunt- 
ing-book; and his naive entry therein 
of ‘ Nothing,’ on the day the Bastille 
was taken, because he had not been 
out either hunting or shooting, has 
given rise to much superfluous in- 
dignant comment. In any case he 
merely adhered to the traditions of 
the court ; for, as Madame Campan 
records, in the reign of his prede- 


cessor, whenever there was to be 
no hunt the courtiers of Versailles 
would say to each other, with a yawn, 
‘ The king does nothing to-day.’ 

Although at every turn in the 
forest 


‘With puffed cheek the belted hunter blows 
His wreathed bugle horn,’ 


sounding whenever deer or dogs are 
in sight, still the Nimrods of the 
Boulevards complain that the fault 
of the imperial huntsmen lies in not 
blowing their horns far oftener than 
they do. A distant echo merely, 
say they, would let the people in 
the carriages know whether they 
were upon the right scent. They 
hear, however, little else beyond the 
tinkling grelots—the little silver 
bells at the horses’ collars—which 
deaden even the sound of the 
animals’ hoofs among the rustling 
leaves ; consequently the procession, 
so compact at the start, is broken 
and dispersed long before the close ; 
and, in the hope of arriving more 
quickly at the goal, many cavaliers 
get lost in the labyrinth of tall trees 
free from all underwood, which are 
the glory of the forest of Compiégne. 
Every now and then the outlying 
holly-bushes and the tall red bracken 
will be suddenly agitated by the 
young fawns who, scared almost out 
of their lives, endeavour to take re- 
fuge among the vehicles from the 
dreaded hounds, who on their part 
do not even deign to notice such 
small game. Every moment a new 
picture presents itself. In this re- 
tired circular glade, carpeted with 
a bluish verdure, and whence nu- 
merous openings in the forest ra- 
diate, relays are encountered, waiting 
for the more enthusiastic sportsmen. 
Further on a pack of dogs, guided 
by their whipper-in, descend the 
side of a heath-covered slope, snif- 
fing as some graceful Diana canters 
by, with her face aglow, her little 
mouth half open, and her beautiful 
brown hair, escaped from‘its bands, 
streaming in the wind. Then, 
grouped around a forest signpost, we 
alight upon a number of mounted 
officers who, having missed the pack, 
debate among themselves as to the 
course to be taken, and all at once 
dash off through the lofty colonnade\ 
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of trees, and we in their wake. Ere 
jong the stag, with his head thrown 
back, and bounding along at a ter- 
rific pace, followed by the hounds in 
full cry, is caught sight of, when he 

ves to be a pricket who will evi- 

tly not be tired out this side of 
sunset, although the circuit he has 
already made is considerable. Some 
few sportsmen, whose horses are co- 
vered with foam and sweat, succeed 
in keeping him in sight, as we do 
ourselves until we discover that it 
is getting cold and dark, and re- 
member that for four long hours we 
have been riding with our face to 
the wind, and t the court car- 
riages have already taken the road 
to the chateau, and that it is 
time we thought about dressing for 
dinner. 

Later we do not regret our re- 
solution to turn our horse’s head 
homewards, for at the dinner-table 
we learn that the chase had to be 
abandoned, and that another stag 
rather than the hunted one will 
figure at the curée in the evening. 


Every one is fall of the accident to- 


the Prince of Wales, who, it is said, 
was unhorsed by a stag of ‘dix cors’ 
charging directly at him, whereas 
the startled deer crossed his path 
unwittingly, and was evidently far 
more frightened than the Prince 
was hurt. 

When the run has a successful 
termination, the chances are that 
the horns will sooner or later sound 
the bat V’eau, indicating that the stag 
has taken to the water. Next they 
will give out the first part of the 
hallali, when one becomes aware 
that the animal is at last brought to 
bay. Ere long a rifle-shot, followed 
by the second of the hallali, in- 
timates that all is over. Only one 
or two privileged ones are in at the 
death ; others simply hear the notes 
of the distant horns, which are 
answered in due course by other 
horns sounding the retraite, while 
by far the greater number of those 
who were present at the start neither 
hear nor see anything of the death, 
but learn, perhaps, at dinner that 
the stag was brought to bay near 
Oise; that he made the customary 
gallant defence, struggled energeti- 
cally with the dogs when all his 
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ruses had failed him ; and that when 
at last he was pulled down, a bullet 
from a rifle made an end of him. 
The sion of carriages and 
horsemen, followed by the cart con- 
taining the dead stag, and brought 
up by the tired hounds, and with 
the piqueurs still sounding the rc- 
traite, not unfrequently returns 
along the borders of the lake of St. 
Pierre—a broad sheet of water tinged 
with the splendonrs of the settin 
sunlight, and surrounded by wood 
hills of a mixed golden and purply 
hue, and which mirrors on its sur- 
face the brilliant and animated pic- 
ture grouped upon its banks. 

The imperial hunt is under the 
direction of the Prince de Moskowa, 
who has beneath him his cousin the 
Baron Lambert, lieutenant de vé- 
nerie, one of the gayest and wittiest 
men at the Imperial court, and than 
whom no one understands better 
how to impravise a ball, an acting 
charade, or a tableau vivant. He 
composes, too, the neatest couplets, 
plays the piano, dances like a young 
man of twenty, remains the last in 
the salon, and then repairs to the 
smoking-room of the chateau, to 

still another hour or two before 
retiring to rest. The next morning 
he will be in the forest with the 
rising sun, superintending the valets 
de chiens, and satisfying himself as 
to the size of the animals selected 
for that day’s hunt. Of indefatigable 
activity, always ready for anything, 
and always good-humoured, he is 
the life and soul of these Imperial 
gatherings. 

In the days of the ancient régime 
the king's hunt was far more splen- 
didly officered, for its superior grades 
comprised a grand huntsman, a cap- 
tain-general, a grand falconer, and 
a chief of the wolf-hunting train; 
while among the keepers of the 
hounds, which numbered over sixt 
couples, were two of noble blood, 
who were specially charged with 
the care of the greyhounds. There 
were, moreover, a certain number of 
pages whose duty it was to follow 
the king on horseback whenever he 
hunted, and carry his —~ on 
cushions before them. The ladies 
of the court accompanied the hounds 
in open carriages drawn by thorough- 
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breds ridden by postilions at full 
speed. The king and his immediate 
suite, with a little army of subordi- 
nate officials and courtiers in their 
train, were mounted on richly ca- 
parisoned steeds, with large crimson 
velvet saddles embroidered over 
with gold, and big horse-pistols 
peeping out of the holsters, rich 
trappings, heavy bits and bridles, 
clanking stirrups, and formidable 
spurs, that altogether kept up such 
a constant clatter as to drown the 
cry of the hounds, and well-nigh the 
blasts of scores of bugles. There 
was game in plenty in those days of 
the capitaineries, when within a 
circuit, say of a hundred miles, no 
one but a noble dared destroy a 
single head of game, even on their 
own land, under pain of being con- 
demned to the galleys for life; when, 
as we learn from the travels of 
Arthur Young, partridges and phea- 
sants used to run along the high- 
roads that intersected these capi- 
taineries as plentifal and tame as 
sparrows, rising at. times so near to 
you;that you might kneck them 
down with your walking-stick, and 
when deer, hares, and rabbits 
bounded by in shoals; when all the 
great lords had their chiteaux in 
the midst of immense forests 
abounding in deer, wolves, and wild 
boars, which roamed unrestrained 
over the entire country, ravaging 
the crops which the wretched _,pea- 
sants had raised to support them- 
selves and families, ~ woe to 
them if they complained, for they 
were punished as rebels. Asone in- 
justice usually leads to another, it 
was made imperative on their part 
to cultivate certain crops for which 
@ was known to have a pre- 
nce ; and it was a criminal offence 
for them to hoe or weed their fields 
at stated seasons of the year, or to 
mow their hay or clear away their 
stubble except at specified periods, 
for fear of disturbing the young 
se or depriving the old. birds 
shelter. There was a certain in- 
= ae attending this profusion 
of game, for at the royal hunts it 
was a constant cause of complaint 
that. the dogs went off in all diree- 
tions after any species of game that 
crossed the scent, which served to 
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bewilder the huntsmen, and caused 
them to be separated many miles 
apart from one another spite of in- 
cessant blasts from innumerable 
bugles. 

During the entire sojourn of the 
court at Compiégne the Empress 
daily charges herself with regulating 
the places of the guests at dinner, 
which, unlike those at breakfast, are 
changed every day. The Emperor 
occupies the centre of the table, the 
Empress being seated immediately 
opposite to him. Usually the posts 
of honour are assigned to different 
guests each evening, but it is no- 
ticed that when the Prince and 
Princess de Metternich are staying 
at the palace they occupy these 
positions more frequently than any 
one else. 

The number of guests at the im- 
perial dinner-table varies daily. A 
minister, who has been detained in 
consultation with the Emperor, one 
or two public functionaries sum- 
moned from Paris on urgent affairs, 
several ——_ and strangers = 
note, presen perhaps, at 
hunt, together with a few neigh- 
bouring provincial notables, are 
generally added to the ordinary 
guests, which has the effect of ren- 
dering the organization of the im- 
perial table somewhat complicated 
and difficult. The officers of the 
household courteously range them- 
selves at the ends of the apartment, 
so as to leave all the central places 
at the disposition of the guests. As 
no vacant seat is permitted at the 
table, any guest whom circum- 
stances may prevent from being 
present has to warn the adjntant- 
gree er neg palace beforehand of 


, and flooded with light shed 
by a quadruple range of lustres, 
derives additional brilliancy from 
numerous candelabra of Christofie’s 
finest workmanship. Ranged down 
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its entire length are a series of ele- 

t epergnes, counterparts of those 
which belonged to Louis XV., and 
every one of which represents some 
episode connected with the chase, 
such as valets de chiens holding 
back their leashed hounds, the dogs 
breaking cover, a run, with the 
hounds in fall cry, the stag at bay, 
piqueurs sounding the hallali, the 
curée, &c. The light sparkles on 
the various pieces of this artistic 
service of plate, plays on the flowers 
and fruits with which they are filled, 
and on the beautiful porcelain vases 
containing rare large-leaved tro- 
pical plants, that impregnate the 
warm air with v: perfumes, and 
makes the richly-engraved glasses 
glisten with all the tints of the 
rainbow. 

The Emperor and Empress are 
served at table by their own private 
pages, and behind the chairs of the 
guests are ranged a double row of 
stately footmen, all newly shaven 
and powdered, and with fresh and 
shining complexions, and whose 


pink silk stockings tightly clasp . 


their well-developed calves. For a 
moment they stand, motionless as 
statues, in their heavily lace-em- 
broidered coats and crimson breeches, 
while square-built valets, less gor- 
usly attired, noiselessly bring in 
ishes of delicate viands and bottles 
of rare wines, which they are con- 
tinually receiving from an army of 
inferior servants, while ‘ officers of 
the mouth,’ with dress-swords at 
their sides, promenade the apart- 
ment from one end to the other, 
giving orders in an undertone with 
a somewhat anxious air. 

Every dish is served upon and 
eaten off silver plate, and it is only 
at dessert that silver gives place to 
the most exquisite Sévres porcelain. 
Throughout the entire repast the 
band of the Imperial Guard, sta- 
tioned in an adjoining galle 
plays a variety of airs, but so softly 
as not to interfere with the conver- 
sation which is carried on in a sub- 

ned murmuring tone, hardly louder 
than the flutter of a fan. The dinner 
at an end, the guests, preceded by 
the Emperor, with the ress on 
his arm, return to the salon through 
the Salle des Gardes, the walls of 
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which are decorated with bas reliefs 
representing the triumphs of Alex- 
ander, in the same order in which 
they entered the dining-hall. Coffee 
is shortly after served by the palace 
maitres d’hétel, in the Galerie des 
Cartes—an elegant apartment, hung 
round with numerous paintings, by 
Coypel, of scenes from Don Quixote 
—the Emperor and Empress’s cups 
being handed to them by the prefect 
of the palace on duty. Both the 
Emperor and Empress promenade 
the apartment all the time, chatting 
first with one guest then with an- 
other, and endeavouring to put the 
more diffident among them entirely 
at their ease. After a brief interval, 
the Empress causes the gentlemen 
to be informed that they are at 
liberty to spend half an hour in the 
smoking salon of the palace, and 
then passes with the chief of the 
ladies into the Salon de Famille, 
where every one is privileged to 
follow her, although, unless one is 
a personage of some distinction, it 
is in better taste not to do so unin- 
vited, in order that the small apart- 
ment may not be inconveniently 
crowded. The invitation will not 
fail to come, as in the course of the 
evening the Empress usually returns 
several times to the Galerie des 
Cartes for the purpose of inviting 
such guests as she may chance to 
find there. 
The Emperor commonly remains 
pa the gallery—at one end of which 
several games, such as 
English billiards, toupie hollandaise, 
&c.—to play his favourite game of 
drawing-room quoits, on a covered 
mahogany table, some five or six 
yards long, with a white spot, sur- 
rounded by concentric circles, at the 
further end. The quoits, which are 
covered on the under side with 
cloth, are thrown on the table as 
though it were a lawn, the object of 
course being to place them as near 
as possible to the white — It is 
amusing to observe extreme 
care with which the Epaor cst casts 
his first few quoits, 
humour with which, spite fa the 
skill on which he piques himself, he 
accepts his defeats at a game at 
which he has scarcely a formidable 
rival, except, perhaps, the Duchess 
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de Mouchy. While the ‘head of 
the state’ is thus engaged, the Em- 

ress will be seated at a large table 
in her salon chatting with the per- 
sons assembled around her, and 
teaching the ladies gamesof patience, 
solitaire, ring puzzles, &c. 

As, however, on this particular 
evening there is to be a curée aux 
flambeaux in the Cour d’Honneur of 
the palace, the guests, at the con- 
clusion of dinner, pass at once to 
the apartments commanding a view 
of the court, while the Emperor and 
Empress and their more distin- 
guished visitors take their places in 
the balcony above the principal en- 
trance to the chateau. Half an hour 
previously a crowd will have as- 
sembled on the ‘Place du Palais,’ 
eagerly waiting for the signal to be 
given which will admit them within 
the palace gates. Soon a low rum- 
bling noise is heard, and in the dim 
light one recognizes a couple of 
valets de chien wheeling a barrow 
containing the head, skin, and en- 
trails of a stag, over the paved court- 

These were hardly deposited 
at the foot of the perion ere the 


entire corps of huntsmen, with their 
large curling horns slung over their 
shoulders, make their appearance. 
Following them come the whippers- 


in, with the hounds, which are 
brought to a halt just within the 
palace gateway, and which at once 
range themselves in order of battle, 
sniffing at the prey, which they 
know to be their own, at the further 
end of the court. The chief hunts- 
man, with raised whip, takes up his 
position beside the remains of the 
stag, and all now being in readiness, 
the crowd rush in pell-mell, lining 
either side of the wide court, while 
soldiers with grounded arms keep 
the centre clear. Two-and-thirty 
imperial footmen, of gigantic stature, 
in liveries of green, crimson, and 
gold, spotless silk stockings, and 
big, cocked hats, and with their 
hair elaborately frizzed and pow- 
dered, now emerge from the palace, 
bearing long staffs, surmounted by 
blazing cressets, in their right hands, 
and proceed to pliant themselves a 
few feet apart in front of the entire 
Jine of spectators, The windows 
gazing on to the balcony of the 
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palace, which is brilliantly lighted 
up, are now thrown open, and the 
Emperor and Empress, with their 
a guests, hep out as the 
untsmen commence to play the 
royale, The dogs, silent until this 
moment, tantalized at the sight of 
the head and antlers of the stag, 
which one of the valets exhibits to 
them,now commence yelping loudly. 
The chief huntsman lowers his whip, 
the horns sound 4 la curée, and the 
entire pack, every tail erect in the 
air, bound forward with something 
of the impetuosity of a charge of 
cavalry. When arrived within a 
few feet of the stag, the huntsman 
again raises his whip, at which signal 
the dogs suddenly halt, howling and 
quivering with excitement. The 
horns commence to sound again, the 
dogs are driven back, and after a 
brief interval are a second time urged 
forward, to be, however, again ar- 
rested by the raised whip of the 
chief huntsman. This manceuvre is 
repeated a third time, when the 
valet adroitly throws aside the head 
and skin of the stag, and exposes 
the entrails to view, and amidst a 
blast of trumpets the hounds, yelp- 
ing loudly, precipitate themselves 
upon their prey. After the lapse of 
a few moments one hears nothing 
but low growls and the crunching 
of bones by powerful jaws. Then 
the compact canine mass agitates 
itself, writhes, as it were, spreads 
out and contracts. Now and then 
some hound, discontented with its 
place, will detach itself from its 
fellows and retire a little on one 
side, whence it will spring head 
foremost and hind legs in the air 
into the very centre of the mélée. 
At other times a dog who has seized 
a tit bit will escape from the crowd 
to eat it undisturbed : one or two of 
his companions, indignant at such a 
selfish proceeding, will start in pur- 
suit, and for a moment a combat 
seems imminent, but the whip of 
some huntsman at once puts a stop 
to it, and drives the delinquents 
back to their places. In less than 
ten minutes every morsel is de- 
voured, the horns sound the retreat, 
the imperial party retires, the win- 
dows of the chateau are closed, the 
torches are extinguished, the crowd 
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i itself, and the pack are 
cemreoied back to their kennels. 

Theatrical performances invari- 
ably take place once or twice a week 
in the private theatre of the chateau 
during the sojourn of the court at 
Compiégne. On these occasions the 
stage carpenters and machinists ar- 
rive from Paris by early morning 
train to make the necessary prepa- 
rations. The actors, on their arrival 
at three o'clock in the afternoon, 
find imperial carriages in waiting at 
the station to conduct them to the 
chateau, where they are received by 
an intendant, who shows them to 
their rooms, where their dresses 
have already been conveyed. Dinner 
is served to them at half-past four 
o'clock by a dozen servants, and at 
its termination they usually stroll 
about the town until between the 
hours of six and seven, when they 
have to commence their preparations 
for the evening. 

The theatre, which is entirely 
without decoration, communicates 
on one side with the Galerie des 


Cartes, and on the other opens upon. 


what are styled the ‘ Princes’ apart- 
ments,’ so termed on account of 
their being reserved for crowned 
heads and princely guests. The 
front of it looks upon the park, and 
at the back is a long corridor of 
service which extends through the 
entire left wing of the palace. 
Towards eight o’clock the doors are 
opened for the admission of persons 
outside the palace who have re- 
ceived tickets of invitation, which 
they hand to footmen in full livery, 
who conduct them to their places. 
By eight o’clock the theatre is ordi- 
gb full, excepting the cen- 
tral balcony, which is reserved for 
the Emperor and Empress and their 
respective suites. The pit, which is 
filled exclusively with officers of all 
ranks and all arms, and superior 
employés of the various ministries in 
full official costume, presents one 
mass of mingled uniforms. The side 
balconies are occupied by a double 
row of ladies, all in ball-dresses, if 
anything more decolletées than ordi- 
nary, the front seats being appropri- 
ated in every instance to the younger 
beauties. The upper baiconies,which 
are divided off into boxes, each 
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having three rows of seats, affording 
accommodation to fourteen persons, 
have the front and portions of the 
other rows filled with ladies, the 
remaining seats being occupied by 
gentlemen in ordinary evening dress, 
It is the same with the side galle- 
ries, placed very high up, only the 
toilettes are less elegant than those 
in the balconies. The centre gal- 
lery is occupied by sub-offivers and 
privates of the grenadiers of the 
guard, whose band composes the 
orchestra. 

Gradually the central balcony is 
partially filled by ladies belonging 
to the court, and gentlemen, more or 
less decorated with continental 
orders, seat themselves bebind 
them. The toilettes, silk robes a 
queue, are not particularly remark- 
able, except that they are equally de- 
colletées with those already men- 


‘tioned. An exception, however, must 
. be made in favour of the toilette of 


the Duchess de Mouchy, whose 
white gauze robe spangled with 
silver over a tunic of cerise satin 
and bordered with garlands of sil- 
ver grapes and vine-leaves, of their 
natural size, had a most striking 
effect, and created quite a sensa- 
tion. 

Suddenly the buzz of conversation 
ceases, and the audience all rise— 
the occupants of the pit turning 
their backs to the stage—as the 
Emperor, accompanied by the Em- 
press, and followed by Prince and 
Princess Marat, the Turkish and 
Italian ambassadors and the ladies 
and gentlemen of their suite, enter 
the balcony, and take their seats 
while the orchestra plays a 
lively march. The Emperor, who 
is in full evening dress, black knee- 
breeches and stockings and wears 
the grand cordon of the Legion of 
Honour, gives a single searching 
glance round the theatre and re- 
mains for the rest of the evening 
with his elbows on the arms of his 
chair and his head inclined forward 
to the left side. He scarcely speaks 
twice to the Empress during the 
entire performance. 

The Empress, who is on his left 
hand, sits very erect in her gilt 
arm-chair, thanks to a cushion 
which one of her ladies has taken 
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care to nee against its back. She 
seems slightly bored—possibly the 
performance is not to her taste— 
and two or three times produces a 
rather irritating noise by suddenly 
opening and shutting her fan. She 
is very simply dressed in a robe and 
tunic of dark-green silk, extremely 
decolletée, like all the others, and her 
hair, which is looped up above her 
forehead, has a white aigrette fast- 
ened with a diamond brooch at the 
left side. 

Behind the chairs of the Emperor 
and Empress are a couple of cham- 
berlains, wearing the cross of the 
Legion of Honour round their 
necks, who continue standing in 
readiness to receive orders until 
they are replaced by other chamber- 
lains, at the conclusion of each act, 
when the Emperor and Empress in- 
variably leave the balcony. On 
their re-entry, the orchestra again 
plays a march. Every time the 
Emperor or Empress come in or go 
out the audience rise. 

At the conclusion of the last act, 
just as the curtain was about to fall, 
both the Emperor and Empress 
commenced to applaud, when, as a 
matter of course, every one followed 
their example. At no other point in 
the performance did any one ven- 
ture to express his approbation. 
Refreshments, it should be men- 
tioned, were handed round by the 
imperial footmen several times in 
the course of the evening. 

Ordinarily when the performance 
is over the chamberlain on duty, in 
the absence of the grand chamber- 
lain, after having received the Em- 
peror’s orders, proceeds to the green- 
room, and says in stately style to the 
assembled artistes, ‘The Emperor 
thanks the manager and the actors, 
and addresses his compliments to 
the author.’ Inaddition to the large 
sum paid to the manager for the 
services of his company, the trans- 
port and adaptation of scenery, &c., 
a gratuity of three hundred francs 
is accorded, by the Emperor's 
orders, to each of the principal 
actors, and smaller amounts to the 
inferior ones, according to their pro- 
fessional status. Some of these per- 
formarces—that of ‘Le Bossu’ for 
instance—are said to have cost no 
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less than seventeen thousand francs 
(6401.). 

Members of the company of the 
ThéAtre Francais enjoy the privi- 
lege, at the conclusion of the per- 
formance, of repairing to the salon 
and paying their respects to the 
Emperor and Empress, who usually 
compliment each individual actor 
in turn. Before leaving the palace 
tor the special train which is to con- 
vey them back to Paris, the per- 
formers are invited to a supper, 
which takes place at half-past twelve 
o'clock, in the salle a manger of the 
officers on duty, and is usually pre- 
sided over by M. Bertora, secretary 
of, the chamberlain’s service, the 
manager of the company, whose 
duty it is on these occasions to pro- 
pose the Emperor’s health, being 
seated immediately opposite to him. 
The repast is ordinarily a very gay 
one, as several of the palace guests 
—notably those connected with lite- 
rature and art—make a point of 
being present. 

On those evenings when no thea- 
trical representation is given at the 
chateau there will either be dancing 
or music and singing; or else 
tableaux vivants, or acting charades, 
will be represented in the Empress’s 
little drawing-room theatre. It was 
upon this miniature stage, a few 
seasons back, that the Empress 
herself played the principal réle in 
a piece written expressly for her by 
Octave Feuillet, and that the young 
Marquis de Massa’s lively ‘Com- 
mentaries of Cesar,’ in which the 
Princess de Metternich acquitted 
herself so admirably in the réle of a 
Paris cocher, was represented. On 
the ae mee féte day a charade is 
generally performed there, at the 
conclusion of which the actors who 
have assisted at the representation 
descend the small flight of ste 
leading from the stage to the audi- 
torium and present bouquets of 
choice flowers to the Empress, at 
which signal the other guests quit 
their seats, and passing through the 
Galerie des Cartes, the Salle des 
Gardes, and the Corridor du Midi 
on to the stage come and offer bou- 
quets in their turn. The Empress, 
as she receives these floral offerings, 
kisses the young girls on the fore- 
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head, shakes hands with the ladies, 
and bows gracefully to the gentle- 
men. These bouquets, composed of 
the rarest flowers, are so numerous, 
and many of them are of such mag- 
nitude—one ted last season, 
by a commandant of carabineers, re- 

uired a couple of men to carry it to 

e chiteau—that they form a per- 
fect floral ‘mountain in front of the 
Empress, rendering it necessary for 
a path to be cleared through them 
before she can extricate herself. 
They are at once placed upon the 
large quoit-table in the Galerie des 
Cartes, which is transformed, as it 
were, for the time being, into a long 
bed of brilliant flowers. 

On state occasions, when some 
crowned head or foreign prince is 
the guest of the Emperor at Com- 

iégne, d balls are given in the 
lerie des Fétes, but the ordinary 
petits bals take place in one of the 
salons, under the direction of the 
German musician Waldteuffel. Qua- 
drilles, waltzes, and cotillons are the 
customary dances, though the latter 
have lost much of their originality. 
since the withdrawal from court of 


the Marquis de Caux—the cavalier 
par excellence of these lively dances 


—since his marriage with Madlle. 
Adelina Patti. The dance preferred 
before all others by the Emperor is 
the Boulongére, the grand sounds 
of which he takes great delight in 
directing. He also with 
much interest the various national 
dances with which some of his 
foreign guests frequently entertain 
the company. One evening last 
season some eight distinguished 
beauties of the court, among whom 
were the Princess de Metternich, 
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the Duchess de Persigny, the Coun- 
tess de Pourtalés, and the charming 
Mdlle. de la Graviére, improvised 
what they styled a ‘ dance of death,’ 
—a wild, frenzical kind of reel, an 
intermingling of the Auvergnese 
bourrée, the Apaches war-dance, the 
Highland fling, and the Irish jig. 

The young Prince Imperial 
usually stands up in a couple of 
quadrilles and waltzes once or twice 
with his cousin, Mdlle. d’Albe, after 
which he retires for the evening 
with military precision, at nine 
o'clock. The Emperor, who be- 
takes himself to his cabinet some- 
where about eleven, is understood to 
be busily engaged there long after 
the last of his guests are fast 
asleep. As midnight approaches 
the Empress rises from her seat, 
advances towards the door of the 
salon, addressing a few words to 
those she encounters on her pas- 
sage, and on reaching the threshold 
of the apartment, turns round and 
curtseys to the company, who bow 
to her in return; accompanied by 
her ladies of honour on duty, she 
then retires for the night. 

On the morning of departure from 
this hospitable imperial residence, 
the guests on leaving the breakfast- 
room assemble in the salon to pay 
their parting respects to the Empe- 
ror and Empress, who reply to each 
and all by a few kind words. The 
imperial voitures are drawn up in 
the Court of Honour, the guests 
take their places, whips crack, 
wheels rattle, and in a few minutes 
the sound of the railway whistle is 
heard, and we are rushing back to 
Paris at the rate of from forty to 
fifty miles an hour. 



























































.\ PRING’S delights nowhere shine 
with gayer promise than at 
Sydenham; or, in other words, the 
most miserable of English sea- 
sons is made less miserable by 
means of the many miles of hot- 
water pi fifteen is it? or fifty ? 
or five hundred ?—at the Crystal 
Palace than anywhere else in 
the kingdom. The peculiar ming- 
ling of rhapsody and statistics with 
which it was once the fashion to 
write about that building would 
now seem a little rococo. You re- 
member, of course, that everybody 
who put pen to paper in the early 
days of ‘ Paxton’s wondrous dome’ 
was accustomed to mention that it 
realized the dreams of poesy, and 
comprehended several thousand odd 
hundred tons of building materials. 
Still, though this kind of thing has 
gone by, with the first editions of 
Sam Phillips's guide-books, and the 
original quotation of shares in the 
market, 1 think one may almost 
venture on that most dangerous of 
rhetorical figures, the hyperbole, in 
speaking of the Crystal Palace. 
here never was anything like it 
before; there is nothing else like it 
now; there never will be its counter- 
part elsewhere, in our day at least. 
Nobody saw the smallest objection 
when the building was opened with 
the greatest solemnity. Indeed, it 
was the general opinion of all classes 
that the Crystal Palace turnstiles 
would continually click-click a mo- 
dest song of praise to the march 
of mutual improvement societies, 
model mechanics with their wives 
and children, and bands of hope. A 
light writer, whose decided want of 
veneration was to some extent com- 
pensated by a mixture of candour 
and shrewdness, jocularly sketched 
a future for the Crystal Palace, the 
contemplation of which caused the 
hair of the serious to stand on end. 
A very small and rather profane 
spirit of prophecy was upon the 
trivial, careless, Cockney author, 
when he rattled away in: his well- 
known style about pic-nics, and 
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dinner parties,.and promenade con- 
certs, and tight-rope dancing, and 
horsemanship, and performing dogs, 
and all the rest of it. But it was to 
come about in time. Any shrewd 
and practical showman would have 
told the directors much the same 
thing, and, as the event has proved, 
would have told them aright. Pity 
that it should be so, but so it is, and 
we must make the best of it even as 
we best may. 

After all, is it so very bad a 
thing that we have to amend our 
philosophy? Is it, in any manner 
or degree, bad that here is a common 
pleasure-ground and perfect gym- 
nasium for all classes? Is there 
reason to regret the discovery that 
people are not to be schooled 
through their amusements, as child- 
ren are fraudulently physicked with 
sugarplums? It was a foolish mis- 
take to suppose that the world was 
thus to be brought, by the payment 
of holiday shillings, into a suddenly 
intellectual and y-goody condi- 
tion. But the p ilanthropists who 
fell most deeply into that mistake 
need not absolutely despair of see- 
ing some of their plans succeed. 
Though the plurality of visitors to 
Paxtonburgh may have a queer way 
of showing, at the time, any im- 
provement or elevation of mind, you 
may depend upon it that they are the 
better for every moment they move 
or stand among the instructive ob- 
jects lavishly grouped around them. 
‘To hope for more than this, to count 
upon a great deal more, indeed, 
was, as we are all obliged now to 
admit, a silly proceeding. It was 
‘optimism,’ and that is as dangerous 
a guide in all dealings with hu- 
manity as a habit of making sanguine 
estimates in commerce. Calcula- 
tions of enormous profits are always 
doubted by the wary ; and the pro- 
pounders of schemes for the re- 
generation of mankind by statues, 
tropical vegetation, and models of 
everything in the whole range of 
the Penny Cyclopedia, would do 
better, perhaps, to start with a 
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modest purpose of accomplishing, 
say four or five per cent. of social 
good, than to set out at once with 
the determination of putting ninety- 
nine parts of the habitable globe to 
rights, hardly allowing so much as 
the possible loss of a hundredth. 
Forgetting and forgiving those 
bygone fallacies of hope, which have 
this at least to be said in their ex- 
cuse, that without them the tal 
Palace would never have been built 
at all, let us look around, and be- 
hold Paxton’s monument in the be- 
wildering circumspection A vene- 
rable white beaver hat, rather briskly 
and sternly disposed to question 
anybody’s right of brushing it. the 
wrong way, seems to be sadly want- 
ing from the view. It covered, 
whenever its owner took a walk, all 
the plans of this huge, or, let us say, 
grand cucumber-frame. Mr. Paxton, 
knighted in ’51 for his design of the 
Exhibition building, was, above all 
things,a gardener. Thereis astory 
of somebody who cut a great figure 
in the fashionable world, less by his 


wealth, which was .prodigious, than. 


by his accomplishments, which were 
hejend all telling. One night he 
let a kindred spirit,a young man 
coming on town, into his secret. 
He laid bare to him the heart of his 
mystery. The two had been every- 
where, and had seen everything. 
Tn all London interiors, the darling 
of fortune had shone with such con- 
spicuous and unmatchable _bril- 
liancy as to win the admiration even 
of men. His companion, in 
cular, had envied him, without the 
bitterness of envy. So, when they 
were alone, in slippered ease, confi- 
dence was ingenuously won by the 
younger man’s frank outpouring of 
sincere flattery. Then it was that 
the rich and the we foe per- 
sonage, in a mood half kindly 
half cynical, told his fresher friend 
that he, the glass of fashion and the 
mould of form, the observed of all 
observers, was leading partner in a 
large grocery establishment, and 
dealt principally in pickles. ‘ You 
—you a grocer!’ cried the youth. 
‘No; impossible! I cannot, will 
not, believe it.” ‘ Nevertheless,’ re- 
joined the man of god-like presence, 
‘it is true; I am grocerer than you 
VOL. XV.— NO, LXXXVIL. 


the grocerest 
Poor Sir Joseph, on the con 
did not think, or appear 


the chief honour which la: 
tinually in his path, and 
bably not have objected if he 


to pick it up. 

certain delighful artist of humour 
and melancholy might have said, 
‘which of us has what he wants? 
which of us wants what he has?’ I 
dare say if I could play a lion even 
better than I know that I can play 
it, I should yearn the more madly 

to play Bottom the Weaver. 
am far from saying—indeed, it 
would be absurd to say—that Sir 
Joseph hid his talent. These very 
gardens and terraces, these mounds 
of geranium-bloom, and pyramids of 
roses, these nes We paths and 
groups of colour, skilfully disposed 
to catch the eye at every turn, 
avouch the contrary. Nor is there 
warrant for the assumption that he 
who laid out this great pleasure- 
ground would have done wisely to 
leave a builder’s work for other 
hands. It was a bold and successful 
thought to —— ~ eg of glass 
into palaces of crystal; but it was 
the thought of a gardener, who had 
been all his life planning green- 
houses and conservatories, as well 
as lawns, and sbrubberies, and 
flower- And there is, I cannot 
help thinking, matter for very grave 
protest in the theory which has been 
so long and persistently maintained 
by Paxton’s admirers, that the saga- 
cious old gardener actually struck 
out a new type of ‘modern English 
architecture.’ There is, properly 
ing, no architecture at all in 
e glazed iron frame of the Syden- 
ham Palace. To have this 
truth on Sir Joseph Paxton would 
have been needless cruelty. The 
mere hint of it vexed and angered 
him; and there was, perhaps, no 
conceivable arguinent that he would 
have been less fitted to hear with 
equanimity than the argument which 
struck at his pretension to rival 
Wren and supplant the honours of 

P 
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Inigo Jones. Who could find it in 
his heart to grudge Sir Joseph his 
really pardonable vanity? Had he 
not hit upon the very best design 
for the very biggest building in the 
world by merely sketching on a 
blotting-pad the elevation of one of 
his Chatsworth palm-houses ? 

And there the building is; shorn 
of its fair proportions, injured by 
tempest flame, alas! but still a 
wonderful building, wonderfully 
furnished forth; and would you ask 
where in it stands Sir Joseph Pax- 
ton’s monument, I say, look round. 
Look at the far-reaching reticulation 
of iron-work, spread to encompass all 
the marvels and beauties of nature, 
science, and art. Look at the love- 
liest flowers, the most gracefully, 
bending plants, reflected by the 
water from whose margin and very 
midst they spring. Look at those 
crowds of people, who are also ob- 
servant; for in them, as much as in 
the objects they regard, is an en- 
during memorial of the architect- 
gardener. Among them on all days 
of the year—on the patrician Satur- 
days of the opera season, when birds 
ef gay plumage are convoked by 
birds of rare voice, and the centre 
transept is a sight never to be for- 
gotten by him who has once seen it; 
on the ordinary shilling days, when 
excursionists roam with happy heed- 
lessness of plan from picture-gallery 
to porter-pump, and from the top 
of the tower to the bottom of the 
grounds; on popular occasions, Li- 
eensed Victualistic festivals, Forest- 
ers’ festivals, festivals of Odd Fel- 
lowship, and of all institutions given 
to festivity ; on days of bird-shows, 
flower - shows, archery meetings, 
athletic sports, all holidays in the 
calendar and out of it—the ample 
white beaver hat is missing as a 
once familiar and patriarchal pre- 
sence—a genius of the place, that 
should be there as constantly as the 
excellent manager and his walking- 
stick, or as the back hair and baton 
of the chef d’orchestre. That things 
so permanent in their seeming cha- 
racter should be as fugitive as the 
shadows on terrace and fountain; 
briefer than the prologue, which was 
no less brief than woman's love! 
The sense of a loss, and a want that 
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we may vainly long to fill, the 
yearning after days and glories that 
are irrevocable, shall not, however, 
keep me from a single day’ 8 enjoy- 

=a of scenes that I have haunted 
summer and winter for fifteen years. 
I have heard those say who have 
official duties at the Crystal Palace, 
that custom has not staled for them 
its infinite variety—a sufficient proof 
that the variety «s infinite as well as 
charming. Many inhabitants of the 
pleasant neighbourhood which has 
grown round the palace gardens 
must be almost as regular in their 
attendance as the secretary and the 
clerks. I dare say these young la- 
dies, whom our artist has depicted 
as @ segment of the Saturday au- 
dience, are constant frequenters. 
They have the quiet look of habit, 
the appreciative but unsurprised 
expression which contrasts in a very 
noticeable manner with the bewil- 
dered stare of novices who. have 
never read, or have failed to follow, 
the injunction of Horace, ‘not to 
admire. I don’t think ‘they are 
ennuyées, bored, or blasées; 1 hope 
they are above the petty affectation 
of being so; for I think there can 
be no doubt that this affectation is 
infinitely more vulgar than the un- 
disguised and, if you will, the fool- 
ish marvelling of the many. Per- 
haps they may not be altogether 
insensible to the tedium of too much 
overlearned music, though they do 
not yawn or close their eyes. I 
have sometimes wished, like Chris- 
topher Sly, that ‘a good piece of 
work’ were ‘ended.’ There is this 
excuse, too, at the Crystal Palace, 
for such Gothic distaste of the subtle 
beauties of harmony — tbat sur- 
rounding objects and noises are 
wont to beckon away the attention. 
I have sat through a symphony 
without being able to take my eyes 
from an inflated bladder-elephant, 
carried up from a toy-stall by the 
specific levity of hydrogen gas, and 
pulled down again by a string 
abdominally attached to his form. 
Ninety-six ascents of this ludicrous 
paradox of airy bulk I counted while 
the fiddles performed the never- 
ending still-beginning movemenis 
of Op. something or other. Funny 
at first, but maddening by repe- 
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tition, were the phenomena of this 
flimsy elephant’s flight and down- 
ward return. He ascended with a 
swaying wobble, like a tortoise en- 
dowed with aérial motion ;. then, on 
reaching the end of his tether, he 
trembled with a gelatinous spasm, 
and came down again, wobbling 
more than in the passive exertion of 
going up. He was just about to 
make his ninety - seventh ascent, 
when he was bought by a boy who 
had escaped from the reserved seats 
and the classical symphony. 
Though, wet or dry, the Crystal 
Palace is an unfailing resort of plea- 
sure, it is well to have the choice of 
a fine day. Indeed, there are some 
days of the year when the tens of 
thousands who make holiday in 
@ mass would be inconveniently 
squeezed within the building, to 
say nothing of their losing the de- 
lights of open-air amusement. There 
is racing and chasing on the soft 
elastic turf; and nowhere can kiss- 
in-the-ring obtain a sanction more 
sedate than that implied in the mere 
circumstance of the game’s being 
overlooked by such an educational 
institution as ‘the Crystal Palace. 
Moreover—and I say this without 
disrespect to the intelligent artisan— 
he is certainly a more cheerful spec- 
tacle of enjoyment, in himself, when 
he gets among the green trees and 
on the winding walks and sloping 
lawns, ‘than when he is dragging 
his faculties through the ‘courts’ 
that are designed to teach him 
archzology and every other ology 
at a glance. You meet him with a 
sort of dissatisfied, impatient gravity 
in his face, as he ahead of his 
wife and children, now and then 
turning back and calling on those 
wayworn pilgrims to ‘come along.’ 
But outside he is another being. 
He has his children by the hand, or 
is running after them, or away from 
them, or is lying on the grass while 
they sit upon his Sunday waistcoat 
and tumble over his dusty boots. 
Indeed for all healthy-minded per- 
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sons the grounds at Sydenham, in 
favourable weather, have a special 
charm. | A noble cricket- ground, 
much frequented by lovers of the 
ae pastime, is often 
put to — uite as 
worthy as those of bat, ball, and 
stumps. There is a Canadian game, 
brought to England. by certain In- 
dian players, and known as.‘La 
Crosse ;’ a game that ought to 
flourish here as well as on the banks 
of the St. Lawrence. It is played 
according to the same laws as those 
which govern the game of football ; 
but it is not like football'in any 
other respect than its having sides, 
and goals, and goal-keepers, and 
rules which are in common. The 
ball is of india-rubber, ‘and the im- 

lement with which it is driven 

ere. and there is an ‘elongated 
racket, the handling of which re- 
quires great practice in order to 
attain such perfect -skill as that 
shown by the Canadian players, 
who, while running at full speed, 
pick up the ball with the curved 
end of the‘ crosse,’ and carry it on 
the light catgut net, and drop it, 
and pick it up again, with marvel- 
lous dexterity and judgment. 

To the German Gymnastic Society, 
whose head-quarters are at St. Pan- 
cras, and whose head is Mr. Raven- 
stein, athletic exercises in the Crystal 
Palace grounds owe much of their 
great and growing popularity. Phy- 
sical training, muscular culture, 
education of the body and limbs as 
well as of the head, will continue to 
flourish in the midst of such great 
encouragement and with the im- 
petus of so fair a start. If, as is too 
evident, the vast and unrivalled col- 
lection of objects within the Crystal 
Palace has not fulfilled its purpose 
of schooling the péople quite so 
thoroughly as the sanguine friends 
of enlightenment fancied if would 
do, the fine stretch of ground appro- 
priated to healthful recreation has 
proved, almost unexpectedly, a per- 
fect college of physical manliness. 
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THE PICCADILLY PAPERS, 


By A PERIPATETIC. 


-_——— 


ON THE NEW PIER AT BRIGHTON, 


Lr is a clear, bright day to-day; 
wind a soft south-west; the 
er cirrus-cumuli, and beautiful 
with the frail sculptures that de- 
light the denizens of cloudland. 
is is the fag end of the Brighton 
season; but in this well-filled pier, 
and in the gorgeous fancy ball of 
last night, where more than a 
thousand came byes an un- 
practised eye would hardly detect 
any falling off during the last few 
weeks. Of course it is very different 
to the early autumn season, which 
every one knows so well, when the 
a es are four-deep on the parade, 

e band draws crowds on the 

pier both morning and afternoon. 
et our band held on bravely till 
the middle of January, when the 
wind blew cold, with touches of east, 
threatening a worse future visita- 
tion. Christmas, rather abruptly, 
makes a section of the Brighton sea- 
son. All those who have a stake 
in the country troop off, according 
to immemorial custom, to their 
country-houses at Christmas tide. 
This makes a difference. Still, the 
resident society of Brighton is very 
large, and countless visitors pro- 
long their stay far into January, 
or even February. This fancy ball 
is a kind of scenic wind-up to the 
general season. I am off myself; 
but let us have a final ‘blow upon 
the pier,’ for the sake of any atmo- 
+ cn ger that the salt breezes 


tase toe seems to be always some- 
body on the pier. I went there 
hin early one January morning, 

found there two or three 
transparent ae non Ma ar a ag 
bound to town by an early train, 
but firmly resolved to squeeze all 
the good they could out of the Bri- 
tish Channel. I am not sure they 
will not bring their rods, and shiver 
on the iron steps over some fishing. 
I believe, too, that there are some 
demented individuals who will pace 


about till they are shrouded in the 
evening sea fog, or perhaps in an- 
other kind of fog in the smoking 
pagoda. But the chief time is, on 
a clear sunny day, between twelve 
and half-past one. Then, in the 
brilliancy of sunlight, sky and water, 
and in the excitant atmosphere, 
Brighton is by no mans unlike 
Nice; and although it has not the 
climatic advantages of Nice, it is 
also without the mistral, the Alpine 
blast, and the unequal temperature. 
The season at Brighton should last 
until the winds, or, more p' et 
until the hurricanes set in. it 
is always season at Brighton. There 
is never a time when the jaded 
Londoner will not come down for 
a day or two‘to pick up.’ Within 
a few days I have spotted a brace 
of London editors, a fashionable 
physician, a learned judge, an author 
or two, a mob of fashionables; and 
for the ball people come from all 
parts of the country; and not in the 
time of the fourth could the 
scene in the Pavilion have been 
more magnificent. 

Now the peripatetic, by his very 
raison d’étre, has to promenade this 
pier; and as he ‘ promenades him- 
self, as the French say, he philoso- 
phizes. Just as Burns wrote on the 
* twa brigs’ at Ayr, somebody ought 
to write a poetical colloquy between 
the two piers of Brighton, That old 
pier, which is now so slighted and 
solitary, may yield a moral on the 
transitory nature of earthly—or, to 
to suit a pier, let us say amphibious 
glory. But—a hint for the weak- 
chested—that walk below the cliff 
opposite the old pier collects the 
wintry sunshine, and is the warmest 
spot just now in all Brighton. The 
two Steynes have, however, lost 
their favourite haunt; and Regency 
Square, which used to affect to 
grumble at the new pier as marring 
its sea view, finds it both an orna- 
ment and a convenience, and takes 
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things contentedly. Let me tell you 
oe ene See 
new pier, C) — 
always seems uncommonly well 
selected. And heroically it is gone 
through, whether the sounds are 
on every side drunk in by delicate 
musical ears, or the performers 
gather the curtains of their orchestra 
close around them, and fiddle away 
to the elements. There are 
certain °P , I perceive, who are 
regular habitués of the pier, and the 
weather must be violent indeed that 
keeps them away. There are one 
or two gentlemen who gaily affect a 
sailor-like attitude, and are sup- 
ay to have found their weather 
egs, and to be now pacing the 
quarter-deck. Then thereare several 
invalid-chaises, where the invalids 
look so cheerful that I am glad to 
believe that they must be getting 
much better; and I am sure they 
have my good wishes that the good 
air may do well for them. Then 
there is the hardy individual, who, 
like Charles Kingsley, has a special 
affection for the east wind, and 


shows particular skill in selecting 
the most exposed corners in the 


most boisterous weather. Then 
there is a certain amount of flirta- 
tion, and one or two little scenes 
occur that have just the suspicion 
of an assignation about them. It is 
so easy, the last thing at a party, to 
tell an agreeable acquaintance that 
if it is fine you will be sure to be 
hearing the band play to-morrow 
on the new pier. 

Human faces have an inde- 
scribable attraction for me: they are 
library and picture-gallery in one. 
Did you ever hear how much time, 
on an average, it takes a physician 
to understand a medical case? As 
a rule, it takes him justtwo minutes. 
The other minutes of his morning 
call are to be put down to a little 
gossip, and pleasant manners, and 
New me your own social charms. 

W, as & moral Yoon gue deal- 
ing with men and women whom I 
compassionately regard as literary 
patients, I think that two minutes, 
well employed, would in many cases 
enable me to form a tolerably correct 
moral diagnosis. There is many a 
face that flits past me, where the 
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transient glance is not enough, and 
which I should like to arrest 
just for two precious minutes, just 
thoroughly to comprehend the 
general impression, and, as in a 
palace of truth, make a few inter- 
rogatories that must needs be faith- 
fully answered. Socfates used to 
do that sort of thing in the fashion- 
able walks of old Athens; and I 
need hardly say that I consider my- 
self a second Socrates. ‘Ah! my 
military friend, Colonel, I presume 
—I beg your pardon, General— 
home from India, Iam sure; have 
some anecdotes about the mutiny 
and Calcutta balls; belong to the 
Ragged Club; a little touched in 
the liver, but sound in wind and 
limb; a little proud 6f the station 
you have won, and taking all fair 
moderate enjoyment out of it.’ This 
is an honest man, with perhaps only 
some slight stain of wine upon his 
conscience, and the expletives which 
Sterne tells us the Recording Angel 
wipes out with a tear. I feel cer- 
tain that my diagnosis is correct. 
My next military friend is a little 
bent and bowed, looks anxious, and 
wears rusty cloth, and I mentally 
put him down asa shareholder in 
Overend and Gurney. The young 
ecclesiastic with the Mark of the 
Beast waistcoat probably went to 
support Mr. Purchas yesterday, 
and perchance he wears a cassock 
beneath his overcoat. He is very 
sore just now on the Judgment 
of the Privy Council; but all his 
real troubles are before him. He 
entertains vague expectations from 
the Ecumenical Council. Theoreti- 
cally he holds firmly the dogma of 
the celibacy of the clergy ; but he 
is a little shaken in this opinion by 
the bright eyes of some Ritualistic 
belle. You see, my friends, I am 
only taking the most transparent 
cases, where, in an analogous case, 
a physician, as he pockets a fee, 
could hardly refrain from that gan- 
glionic action which is called blush- 
ing. There are other cases more 
interesting; not only the class of 
ladies of whom I specially approve, 
who have sweet sunny faces, cour- 
teous, pleasant manners, and wide, 
affluent natures ; but faces whence, 
if I could be in the confidence of 
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those men and women, I might 
derive in abundance stories of inci- 
dent and passion sufficient for any 
number of novelists lacking the fa- 
culty of invention. 

I know no place that surpasses 
Brighton for fine female faces with 
a certain type of intellectual beauty. 
For the highest kind. of womanly 
loveliness there are several .requi- 
sites absolutely necessary. You must 
have sound physical excellence, and, 
if possible, regular features... In a 
lighted room a girl with regular 
features can, in these days, get her- 
self up in any desired style of love- 
liness. -You must have the physique 
as a necessary’ groundwork; but 
much more is necessary; to make up 
beauty. | Those who have, respect 
to the physique alone help to harrow 
up the feelings of the Lord Cham- 
berlain. This is ,the reason why 
you never see beauty among very 
poor people; there are, at the best, 
merely features and form—which, 
unrelieved by ; expression, simply 
make what the Laureate calls an 
‘animalism.’ You must have, be- 
yond this, to attain to beauty, the 
expression of intellect, the expres- 
sion of culture, the expression of 
innocence and goodness.. Such ex- 
pression gives nobility to any face; 
and with it beauty is glorified in- 
deed. I must also desiderate the 
grace and freedom conferred by a 
highly refined and polished state of 
society. 1t is the want of this. that 
deprives many a pretty, clever face 
of the dignity essential to beauty. 
Now the Brighton belles seem to 
me to combine all these excellences 
in an unusual degree. The bracing 
climate gives fine health. The so- 
ciety of the place confers manner 
and brightens intellect. The culture 
and goodness must virtually come 
from the yo ladies’ mothers, 
who deserve a dissertation on their 
own matronly beauty. Taking one 
place with another, and dealing with 
women as they are, I think that the 
Brighton belles have a higher style 
of face than can be found elsewhere. 
The Devonian faces are pretty, bnt 
they chiefly affect those who are 
admirers of rusticity. 

Here on the pier the young ladies 
are listening to what the wild waves 
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are saying, just as little Paul Dom- 
bey did yonder. There are a good 
many of Dr. Blimber’s young friends 
about to-day, and I believe 

Feeder, B.A., and his Cornelia out- 
side the gates. Almost unwittingly 
I am at my diagnosis again, and am 
thinking what kind of symptoms 
smniles may be. _ Now let me confess 
that Iam not altogether a believer 
in smiles, thereby exposing myself 
to the, most ungenial . suspicions, 
but meaning thereby the smile set 
and fixed on the countenance. Mr. 
Charles Dickens has taught me to 
admire the portly smile of universal 
philanthropy which of course is ne- 
cessary at Christmas as mistletoe it- 
self. If some one on the pier is 
smiling genuinely at some merry 
thought or conceit, almost inyo- 
luntarily I smile back again, just as 
I should yawn if he yawned; or if 
one smiles on the eloquent prattle 
of children, all this is intelligible 
enough. There are wonderful chil- 
dren on the pier, by the way, beauti- 
fully behaved, and. turned. out as 
completely as if from a book of 
fashions. . This is all very well for 
the pier, and children should be as 
beautiful as art can make them on 
occasions; but I don’t like children 
always so spic and span on the coast. 
There should be honourable dust 
upon their clothes, and glorious rents 
in their raiment, and the hair wild] 
dishevelled; and among the boys I 
do not object to a few cuts and 
bruises. ,It is impossible, however, 
by dress or undress, to spoil the 
loveliness of the little children, and 
I always smile on those who smile 
on them. But there are some dead, 
set, stereotyped smiles on some faces 


‘which I detest. . There is the inane 


smnile of self-complacency and vanity, 
very irritating on the faces of those 
who ought to be allegorically laying 
their faces in dust and ashes. Now, 
there is a face, clever and well-bred, 
which I meet here, always falsified 
by an expression of self-glorification, 
as if the owner had just made 
another discovery of his cleverness, 
and was internally congratulati 
i I can very well unders 

the fine generalisation that a friend 
of mine makes of such people, 
* Never spoke a word to the fellow, 
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from their cir- 
cumstances, self-consciousness, and 
sensibility, they lack manner, know- 
ledge of the world, grace, esprit. . I 


don’t think that, generally speaking, 
they are over well educated, using 
the word in its best sense. It is 
notorious that schoolmistresses are, 
as a class, rather uneducated. Still, 
that insolence of beauty — when a 
girl has looks, fortune, position, 
and knows it all so well—which 
shows itself in a smile of assumed 
superiority, must, I think, be offen- 
sive to every right-minded person. 
As for ‘those over among 
men, their stereotyped smiles or 


vernesses. As a rule, 


sneers are now a down as mere 


vulgarity, for which they will per- 
haps themselves some day blush. 
It is, in’ fact, affectation, and, on 
my soul, I loathe all affectation, 
and at the present time there is 
so much of it. I will tell you a 
good saying of Lord Macaulay’s 
about it. He and a man I’ know 
were discussing Edward Irving. 
Macaulay, in his brusque way, said 
that Irving was a hypocrite, because 
he wore his hair in so singular a 
fashion. The other man pleaded 
that it was only affectation. ‘ Well,’ 
said Macaulay, ‘and what is affecta- 
tion but h isy in trifles? I 
think this is one of the best defini- 
tions of affectation I have ever heard 
—that it is really nothing else than 
a kind of hypocrisy. So the affected 
smiler is a hypocrite, and Shake- 
speare tells us that he may also be 
a@ villain. 

There is oe oem -—_ 
that fancy especially,: whic 
almost eclipsed the officers’ balls, 
only there was a sad falling-off in 
costumes. It was allowable to at- 
tend in simple evening dress, and 

then higher prices were. rightly 
charged for the tickets. There was a 
considerable preponderance of mere 
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evening -dress, which is not de- 
sirable, and ladies seemed to hesitate 
about using patches, wigs, or powder. 
There was not much originality in 
the characters. There was a great 
run on the Louis Quinze period. 
Night, with her sables and her stars, 
the seasons,. with all their floral 
adaptations, are now pretty well ex- 
hausted., There tn tiful little 
recesses where I should think that 
a good deal of fature clerical morn- 
ing w work for months was- cut out. 
li like this always sets an infi- 
nitude of gossip about. 

Other subjects come on the tapis 
not so pleasant, . There was rather 
a curious little law case tried here 
the other day which occasioned some 

ful gossip. A Mr. Ade, a draper 

in the Western Road, rosecuted an 
old lady upwards of seventy for 
shoplifting. There can be no doubt 
but the old lady put the collar in 
her muff, and when she was followed 
ows spoken to on the subject she 
aght it out.. But there is all the 
pany in the world whether she had 
intended .to commit a felony. The 
poor old soul, through all those 
weary re years and ten, 
had preserved a blameless character; 
and a man from Swan and Edgar’s 
came down to say what respect they 
had for. her during the.many years 
in which she had dealt at their place 
of business. I do not admit any 
exculpatory plea of kleptomania, 
but it is easy to mgt that an 
error might be made with failing 
faculties at so advanced an age. A 
little absence of mind was the most 
merciful, and ‘probably the most 
correct view of the case.’ The jury 
—Heaven preserve me from having 
anything to do with juries—having 
a common tradesmanlike cause with 
the prosecutor, convicted her. I 
verily believe that trial by jary is 
the most iniquitous and haphazard 
proceeding possible. If you happen 
biography,” just published. for: pei 
rT just pu or pri- 
vate circulation, but of which a Pl 
liberal use is made -in the last 
number of the ‘Edinburgh, you 
will see in what, profound contempt 
this great lawyer held the institu- 
tion of a British jury. 1am sure I 
tremble in my peripatetic shoes. I 
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remember being in a bookseller’s 
shop, and, having settled in my own 
mind that I would purchase a book, 
deposited it in my pocket, and 
having given a re deal of atten- 
tion to various objects, I uncon- 
sciously pocketed the volume, and 
walked off with it without going 
through the preliminary ceremony 
of paying for it. What a mercy it 
is that I escaped being handed over 
to the tender mercies of a British 
jury! Fortunately I rectified the 
mistake before it was discovered. 
It would be no answer to the charge 
that T was an absent man, and the 
day before had left a quantity of 
change upon the counter. The poor 
old soul was sentenced to a month's 
imprisonment. She told the judge 
he might as well have taken out 
his black cap, and ordered her to be 
put to death at once. I believe it 
‘was a most unrighteous conviction ; 
and I cannot pass the shop without 
a thrill of horror. 

As I look out from the pier on the 
Channel waters, a remarkable lite- 
rary coincidence occurs to me. Both 
Wordsworth and Arthur Hugh 
Clough commence a sonnet with the 
self-same line— 

* Where lies the; Land to which yon ship must 

gor 

Now this is very curious if it is an 
exact coincidence of phraseolo 

but most probably it was a mos - 
ing line in Clough’s memory, whose 
parentage he had forgotten, and 
which he assumed to be his own. 
And this reminds me. Looking up 
one of our best and best-known 
scholars once, my eye lighted on 
some Latin poetry he had been 
writing, and I caught the line— 


‘ Mira manus tangit citbaram neque cernitur ulli.’ 


Meeting him in company that even- 
ing, we were talking of the effect of 
associations in celebrated localities, 
and I told him one of the Latin 
writers had very poetically struck it 
off, and I quoted the line. An hour 
or two afterwards my friend came to 
me with a very puzzled expression, 
asking for the authorship, and add- 
ing that it wasjan extraordinary fact 
that he really thought he had com- 
posed such a line himself. He was 
“quite relieved when I told him the 
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facts. This man, who writes Latin 
poetry as well as Horace and better 
than Lucan, might as originally 
have uced one of their lines as 
Clough did this of Wordsworth’s. 

A large ship slowly appears upon 
the offing. I mentally repeat to my- 
self that line of double authorship— 


‘Where lies the Land to which yon ship must 
gor’ 


- Rae, 


you try it,’ comes a co- 
whisper. ‘Get into a small 
boat with a lot of fivers’—the lot of 
fivers’ is merely an artistic touch 
—‘and make arrangements that the 
ship shall take you wherever it is 
going. Would it take you to sum- 
mer belts of ocean, laving m- 
fringed lands, or bear you to ice 
and lichen of Labrador?’ And then, 
in this pre-eminent place of meeting 
and parting, I repeat to myself some 
lines of my own poor muse—pro- 
bably an unconscious echo of some 
one else : 

‘Oh friend, we meet, like ships at sea— 
One moment,—then most silently 
The depths will sever thee and me.’ 

But stop. The band is just finish- 
ing off with an air from ‘ll Flauto 
Magico’—that wonderful opera 
where Mozart anticipated Moore, 
and by which Mr. Mapleson made 
one of the best operatic hits of late. 
It is ‘God Save the Queen’ now, and 
I must go and lunch, if I really 
mean @ drive in this exceptional 
sunshine from Cliftonville to Kemp- 
town. Sauntering thus, we move 
= gossip on the Brighton New 

ier. 


COLERIDGE AND KEBLE.* 


That venerable judge, Sir J. T. 
Coleridge, bas just published a Me- 
moir of his friend, John Keble, the 
poet, which it requires no prophet to 
tell will be one of the most valued 
works of this age. There is gome- 
thing very touching in the friendship 
between these two. The judge has 
kept all the letters that passed be- 
tween them for upwards of now | 
years — letters written in the 
morning of life, and others written 


* “A Memoir of the Rev. John Keble, 
M.A., late Vicar of Hursley.’ By the 
Right Hon. Sir J. T. Coleridge, D.C.L. 
Oxford and London ; James Parker and Co. 
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when he was a very old man, count- 
ing up the friends who were vanish- 
ing one by one, and whom he must 
soon follow; and these letters 
breathe an intensity of mutual 
affection, reveal lives in calmness, 
purity, and high intellectual 
thoughts very far removed from 
ordinary lives, that our modern days 
may recall all that we know best of 
ancient worth; and we are thankful 
for a work so salutary and so ele- 
vated. Both the author and the 
subject were remarkable men. 
Keble had taken his double-first and 
a fellowship at Oriel before he was 
nineteen. Sir John Coleridge also, 
after high academical distinctions, 
ursued a brilliant career at the bar, 
e one of our most useful and 
honoured judges, and voluntarily 
retired from the bench to pass many 
years of a serene old age in his De- 
vonshire home. He has a son who 


has inherited his abilities and his 
great legal fame, and we trust also 
the unspotted goodness of his sire. 
Much in this volume is unsuited 
for discussion in these pages, but 


there is much also of t literary 
and socia] interest. here is es- 
jally a letter from Dr. Newman 
re giving an account of the me- 
morable interview, which he, Dr. 
Pusey, and Mr. Keble had at Hursley 
not very long before the latter's 
death. They had not met for so 
many years that the old men could 
not at first recognise each other, 
and Keble afterwards wrote 
* When shall we three meet again? 
When the hurly-burly’s done, 
When the battle’s lost and won.’ 


We see how strenuously he sup- 

rted Mr. Gladstone and how 

opefully he thought of him. Here 
is a brief extract from a letter: 

‘ H. is just returned from spend- 
ing two very pleasant days with 
Lord Derby at Highclerc. rd D. 
was full of fun, but H. is regretting 
that he omitted to ask him why he 
renders Bodms “stag-eyed.” How- 
ever, you see we have two strings 
to our bow. Homer and good wit 
are in fashion, whether we are 
Whigs or Tories.’ He was naively 
astonished at the amount of money 
which came in for his poems, but 
he wished that people would con- 
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sider his as well as read his 
poetry.’ But this considering Keble’s 
prose is hard work; the style 
1s 80 a repellent and un- 
popular. He did not much approve 
of what the younger Coleridge was 
doing with his Abolition of Tests 
Bill.  ‘ But I cannot say how much 
Iam obliged to the said John for 
what he has done for us in the 
matter of confession.’ This refers, 
Sir J. T. Coleridge tells us, ‘to a 
legal opinion given in a matter 
which arose out of the extraordinary 
case of Constance Kent and to ser- 
vices in it as her legal adviser,’ 
meaning, we sup , the confession 
made to Mr. Wagner of Brighton. 
Both the legal knights Coleridge 
have parts, though unequal, in the 
volume. The Solicitor - General 
writes a iong letter which is re- 
printed by his father as a post- 
script to the work. Both father 
and son, when they went the west- 
ern circuit and came to Winchester, 
used to slip away for the quiet re- 
freshment of a day at Hursley. 
Sir John Duke Coleridge does not 
appear to have got on quite well 
with the aged saint and poet. The 
two got into conversation on the 
subject of Charles the First. The 
lawyer took a view adverse to the 
king, on the strength of the Naseby 
letters. ‘On this, he said, I re- 
member, with a tenderness and hu- 
mility, not only most touching but 
to me most embarrassing, that “ it 
might be so; what was he to judge 
of other men ? he was old, and things 
were now looked at very differently ; 
that he knew he had many things to 
unlearn and learn afresh ; and that 
I must not mind what he had said, 
for that, in truth, belief in the heroes 
of his youth had become part of 
him.” I am afraid these are my 
words and not his, and I cannot 
give his way of speaking, which 
to any one with a heart I think 
would have been as overcoming 
as it was to me.’ On one occasion 
when they were walking together 
in London, and the barrister was 
talking on a sacred subject—that of 
the inspiration of the Scriptures— 
which he thought would be the 
great religious question of the time, 
*He showed great dislike to the 
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discussion, and put it aside several 
times, and on my pressing it upon 
him, he answered shortly, that most 
of. the men who had difficulties on 
this subject were too wicked to be 
reasoned with. Most likely he 
thought a young man’s forwardness 
and conceit needed rebuke,.and he 
administered it accordingly; but, 
besides this, it was an instance of 
that in him which would be called 
severity or intolerance.’ We may, 
however, suggest to the Solicitor- 
General that severity is not neces- 
sarily ‘ intolerance.’ 

The present writer was often, so 
to speak, on the track of Keble, nor 
was he ever moved so much by any 
criticism as when he heard that 
Mr. Keble’s approbation had not 
altogether gone with some papers 
which he had written. - He knew 
something of those last winters on 
the coast, where Mr. Keble’s words 
and ways will always be treasured 
with affectionate recollection. He 
had also the pleasure of hearing 
almost the, only speech which Mr. 
Keble ever addressed to a large 
mixed assembly; and albeit it was 
spoken somewhat in stammering 
and broken words, yet the intense 
feeling, always so, peculiarly mani- 
fested in Keble’s mode of speech, 
and the intense reverence with 
which his hearers listened to him, 
made this one of the most success- 
ful speeches that was ever heard. 
The process of years brought a con- 
siderable gap between Keble the 
high-and-dry country divine and 
Keble the imaginative poet with 
a divine sadness on his soul. We 
believe that he himself used to say 
that his dove of poetry were all 
gone. But his was the sama ever 
affectionate and courteous nature, 
carrying with it its own atmosphere 
of gentleness and devoutness. Hurs- 
ley is already for his countrymen 
and countrywomen as hallowed a 
locality as Bemerton or Olney. The 
quiet, pastoral landscape, the wood- 

and park, the beautifully- 
adorned church with its heaven- 
poses spire, the parsonage and 

ll where squire and parson were 
linked in most loving amity, the 
shadowed fountain over which the 
poet had written the beautiful verse 
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of inscription—all make up a picture 
of the purest English landscape, un- 
speakably grateful and soothing in 

ese days of controversy and un- 
rest. The t and saint has re- 
ceived a glorious commemoration in 
the college which is about to rise 
in his honour at Oxford, and there 
is another stately commemoration 
in his friend’s biography, perchance 
ere perennius. 


LORD CAMPBELL’S LIVES OF LYND- 
HURST AND BROUGHAM. 


It was well known among the 
group of law lords that Lord Camp- 
bell was engaged in writing the 
lives of some of them. His presence 
was therefore a memento mori to 
them, and, as Lord Brougham said, 
armed death with a new terror. 
Nevertheless, B ham called him 
‘dearest Jack,’ when, he was 
made Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land drank his health in a bumper 
of still cham e. And all the 
while ‘his noble and biographical 
friend,’ as he called him, was put- 
ting down in his note book every 
little incident that could make his 
friend. ridiculous or despicable. 
Lord Campbell evidently intended to 
give him an acquittance in full, and 
contemplated with unscrupulous 
malice the future explosion of the 
magazine which he had heaped up 
with so much care. We do not 
wonder that all London, especially 
legal and political London, is get- 
ting a great deal of wicked enjoy- 
ment out of this mischievous work, 
which must breed much contempt 
towards the law lords commemo- 
rated, their biographer in par- 
ticular, and high pe in 

eneral. If the treatment of Lord 
rougham in this volume is highly 
ungenerous, the continuous en- 
venomed attack u Lord Lynd- 
hurst abounds with rancorous ma- 
lignity. .We. would only. advise 
every reader, while perusing this 
volume, to consult the opening 
article of the last ‘Quarterly Re- 
view.’ They will there find an 
authoritative answer to that which 
never rises to the dignity of autho- 

* «Lives of Lord Lyndhurst ‘and Lord 
Brougham.’ By the late John Lord 
Campbell, LL.D., F.R.S.E.: Murray. 
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ity over men 
infinitely greater and better than 
himself, and whose m will 
live when his own is gradually for- 
gotten or execrated for this nefari- 
ous attempt to blast their fair fame. 
With all his defects Brougham be- 
longed to the very first order of 
great men in his wonderful oratory, 
his wonderful intellectual versatility, 
and the ‘prodigality of his mental 
gifts. Lord Lyndhurst .was not 
only a great orator, a great magis- 
trate, but a statesman of the very 
highest order. It. may be alto- 
gether doubted whether Campbell 
was capable of doing justice to the 
scientific. side of Brougham’s cha- 
racter or the high intellectual side 
of Lyndhurst’s. If ever Lord Camp- 
bell’s own life is written it will be 
seen how essentially ignoble, selfish, 
and vulgar that life was. This last 
dastardly work was alone needed to 
show how real paltriness of nature 
may be found in union with massive 
abilities and the attainment of the 


highest earthly distinctions. He 


has fi m the proverb that 
those who live in crystal palaces 
thust not fling stones. The scandal 
will not be forgotten how the Liberal 
Attorney-General, John Campbell, 
perpetrated his iniquitous job in 
making himself Lord Chancellor of 
Treland to sit on the judicial bench 
for a single day; how he intrigued 
with base arts again and again to 
oust better men from their places 
that he might worm himself into 
them; . how, when first law officer 
to the crown, he betrayed his go- 
vernment and encouraged rebellion 
by declaring that chartism was at 
an end when chartism was most 
rampant. As a literary man im- 
pudent plagiarisms and wilful mal- 
versations of truth bave been dis- 
covered against him. His was a 
coarse, vulgar mind, that seemed to 


have no higher aim in life than the’ 


attainment of substantial worldly 
success. Soon after he had declared 
that he did not mind sudden death 
—sudden death came to him. He 
might have. been respected for his 
industry, earnestness, and cheerful- 
ness, and have been admired for 
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the perpetual luckiness of his stars, 
had not this pitiable revelation of 
a@ mean, envious, untruthful nature 
been made. There were a Zoilus 
to Homer, a Jauder to Milton, 
and. there is a Campbell to Lynd- 
hurst. 

It will not be necessary to go 
into a full exposure of Lord Camp- 
bell’s biography. In the very first 
page he asserts that Lyndhurst 
was ashamed of his origin, although 
he lived in his father’s house, and 
to the last proudly contemplated 
his father’s pictures on the wall. 
Ab uno disce omnes, and the Quar- 
ferly Reviewers will give efficient 
help. Much as we disapprove of 
the work, we are as as our 
neighbours, and go to it for what 
gossip we can find. And there is 
abundance of it, with much shrewd 
wisdom and many capital stories, 
and the abundant alloy of which we 
have spoken. He finds fault with 
Lyndhurst in the Exchequer, but 
most reluctantly admits how great 
a magistrate he was, and recals 
that wonderful extemporary judg- 
ment, a day long, in the Attwood 
case, by all accounts the most won- 
derful judgment ever heard in West- 
minster Hall. Lord Campbell con- 
temiptuously speaks of the intolerable 
nuisance of judges on circuit having 
to entertain country gentlemen to 
dinner, but Lyndhurst liked it, and 
with a true bonhomie that Camp- 
bell hardly comprehended, averred 
that he not only could make /imsel/ 
entertaining to tiem, but that he 
could make them entertaining to 
himself in return. Lord Campbell 
has a theory of his own respecting 
the friendship of Brougham and 
Lyndhurst. When Brougham was 
omitted in Lord Melbourne’s mi- 
nistry, but the Great Seal was put 
into commission and still dangled 
before Brougham’s eyes, Lyndhurst 
fook a malicious pleasure in tor- 
menting him. Sir John Campbell, 
then Mr, Attorney, after arguing a 
case at the bar of the House of 
Lords, proceeded to the foot of the 
throne to say a word to the Premier. 
‘1 then heard Lord Lyndhurst 
halloa out to Lord Brougham, so 
as almost to be heard distinctly in 
the gallery, “Brougham, here is 
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Campbell come to take his scat as 
Chancellor on the woolsack.”’ He 
declares that. Lyndhurst afterwards 
used to flatter Brougham, success- 
fully angled for a new supporter, 
and set him on to torment his old 
friends. When Campbell asked him 
one day what he was. going to do 
about a certain bill before the house, 
‘Me,’ exclaimed he, ‘what I mean 
to do! I never open my mouth 
now and I oppose nothing. Ask 
Brougham there what he means to 
do. He is the man now. Brougham, 
lend me your majority—and “ T’ll 
do, I’ll do, and I'll do.”’ It ap- 
pears to us that this was not in- 
trigue, but, as in the former instance, 
merely ‘ chaff, and, if it may be said 
without irreverence, at times these 
great law lords were almost rom 

ing like schoolboys. When Lynd- 
hurst was at Dieppe, ‘I heard he 
was assisting his great friend, Baron 
Alderson, to fly aad kites— and 
amusing himself by turns with the 
writings of the Greek and Latin 
fathers on divorce and the amorous 
novels of Eugéne Sue.’ Although 
four times Chancellor, he is repre- 


sented as not being a great ju 2. 
To save trouble, in appeals, he 


used generally to afirm. On the 
other hand, Lord Cottenham was 
always inclined and ready to reverse. 
Of Cottenham, ‘The wags in the 
Court of Chancery went so far as to 
say that he always presumed the 
decree to be wrong till the contrary 
was proved, the odds being two to 
one against Vice-Chancellor Shad- 
well, and three to one against Vice- 
Chancellor Knight Bruce.’ He is 
evidently very sore on the complete 
sway which Lyndhurst had over the 
House of Lords in the time of the 
Melbourne ministry, when he re- 
morselessly threw out all their bills 
he could and made his cutting ses- 
sional reviews. After the repeal 
of the Corn Laws the Whigs re- 
taliated against the Conservative Go- 
vernment. There was a Bill before 
the Upper House, to which Camp- 
bell saw no objection. ‘But the 
Protectionist Peers, headed by the 
Duke of Richmond—to show their 
spite—offered to coalesce with us 
in throwing it out, and we, alas! 
had not the virtue to withstand the 
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temptation. Accordingly it was 
thrown out on the second reading, 
and I must with shame confess 
very factiously.’ Lord Campbell 
gives anecdotes of Sir Robert Peel’s 
contemptuous treatment of Lord 
Lyndhurst. But we may be very 
sure that Sir Robert Peel had no 
real feeling of contempt towards 
Lyndhurst. He knew that Lynd- 
hurst was a thorough Conservative, 
which he was not, and possessed 
that confidence of the party which 
he was about to forfeit. d Lynd- 
hurst might perhaps once and again 
have been Premier; almost to the 
age of ninety he was a living power 
in the House of Lords, with a su- 
preme sway over that august as- 
sembly while, from all we hear, 
every one was laughing at Camp- 
bell’s vanity and overweening pre- 
tensions. 

The following are specimens of 
Lord Campbell’s offensive and libel- 
lous style: ‘ Although the new 
Lady Lyndhurst, like her predeces- 
sor, tried to become a leader of 
fashion, she preserved an unsuspected 
reputation,” &c. This is just the 
kind of remark to be made by some 
spiteful old woman, who deserves to 
be ducked in a pond or tossed in a 
blanket. Again, we are solemnly 
assured that it was not a fact that 
Lord Lyndhurst’s servants were 
bailiffs in disguise, We are also in- 
formed that he took no_ bribes. 
Again, he tells us that Lord Lynd- 
hurst had ‘a sinister smile of great 
cunning and some malignity.’ ‘He 
might have risen to celebrity as a 
diner out. His great resource was 
to abuse or ridicule the absent. He 
was accustomed, when conversing 
with political opponents, to abuse 
and laugh at his own colleagues and 
associates.’ The animus which dic- 
tates these virulent remarks—to a 
great degree, we believe, absolutely 
mendacious—is very perceptible. 

Towards Lord Brougham he is 
equally merciless. He has, with 
great industry, collected all the 
good stories that belong to the de- 
cline and fall of the Chancellor, He 
tells the story of his drinking bum- 
per after bumper of wine in the 
course of his great Reform speech, 
and when he went upon his knees to 
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implore the peers to pass the bill, it 
appeared doubtful to the House 
whether the effects of the liquor 
would suffer him to rise. The ac- 
eount of the famous Scottish pro- 
gress is racily given. Going north- 
ward, he dined with the bar mess, 
on the northern circuit, instead of 
dining with the judge, and then 
sang comic French songs to the 
young fellows, and then declared 
that he would willingly exchange the 
Great Seal for a brief at Nisi Prius. 
Then he went to the proud Duke 
of Hamilton, Brandon, and Chatel- 
herault, who had a lingering notion 
that he was the rightful king of 
Scotland. He stayed at another 
great house, and romped with a lot 
of young girls, who, to teaze him, 
carried away the Great Seal and hid 
it. At last the Chancellor became 
quite frightened about that mystical 
document, on whose safety the Bri- 
tish Constitution is supposed to de- 
pend. The girls then that it 
should be put somewhere in the 
drawing-room, that the Chancellor 
should be blindfolded and hunt 
about for it, and that one of the 


young ladies should play loudly on 


the piano if he came near it. In 
this way the Chancellor discovered 
it in a tea-chest; but a very pretty 
narrative of his little game was 
somehow sent to Windsor Castle. 
At Inverness, he discovered an old 
Edinburgh friend, and the two 

the evening at Brougham’s hotel, 
drinking whisky toddy. When post- 
time came, he told his friend to go 
on with the toddy, but he must take 
up a few minutes by writing to the 
king; and going to a side table, he 
knocked off an epistle to his Ma- 
jesty, which, when received, gave 
dire offence. He obtruded himself 
at Oxenford Castle, though he knew 
Earl Grey was coming and- he was 
not wanted ; and although the young 
Ladies Grey did all they could to 
avoid him, he succeeded in making 
himself very agreeable to them. 
Afterwards, Campbell met him at 
supper at Lord Jeffery’s: ‘We sat 
up till long after cock-crow, and 
Brougham was most good-natured 
and agreeable.’ Noctes ce#neque 
Deim! But perhaps Brougham 
showed his greatest brusquerie to the 
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king himself. Lords of the bed- 
chamber stared at his unceremonious 
and dictatorial tone. When he had 
to give up the Great Seal, he sent it 
to the king in a bag, as a fishmonger 
might send a salmon. Brougham 
also showed his bad manners at the 
court of Queen Victoria. When he 
dined at Buckingham Palace, he 
went away directly after dinner, in- 
stead of going with the rest of the 
gentlemen into the gallery. After- 
wards, at the queen’s drawing- 
room, instead of passing her Majesty, 
on his own accord he stopped to 
speak to her, and told her that he 
was going to Paris, and could he 
take anything for her to Louis Phi- 
ippe! We have heard that Louis 
Philippe and Brougham would sit 
up all night talking, and Brougham 
once had a notion that he might be 
a naturalized Frenchman without 
ceasing to be an Englishman, and 
have a great parliamentary career 
in France, in the days when France 
had a constitutional government. 
Lord Campbell thinks, and most 
persons will certainly think the 
same, that Lord Melbourne acted 
shamefully by Brougham, in de- 
ceiving and betraying him. But 
then Lord Melbourne said, ‘ Al- 
though he will be dangerous as an 
enemy, he will be certain destruc- 
tion as a friend.’ He could not act 
with him, and would not try to do 
so. We are almost afraid to say 
all that we have heard of Lord 
Brougham,—kicking through the 
el of a door; swearing in his 
judicial robes; taking up his hat 
and walking away from a Cabinet 
Council. Henceforth he was stranded 
high and dry, and no turn of affairs 
ever floated him again into office. 
But it may be said, both of Lord 
Lyndhurst and Lord Brougham, 
that the last days were the best 
days. Lord Campbell has little men- 
tion or appreciation of this, but so 
itwas. In these last days they were 
best understood and best honoured. 
Lyndhurst was ‘the old man elo- 
quent,’ the British Nestor, the warn- 
ing patriot, the unselfish parliamen- 
tary debater. When upwards of 
eighty he recovered his sight, and 
his youth was renewed as an eagle’s. 
The new generation had forgotten 
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Brougham’s perversity, and dwelt 
on the historical glories of ew 4 
knowledge, freedom of the 
the ‘ Edin h Review,’ an “the 
trial of Queen line. And of each 
of these eminent men, auc 


Cousin Car. 


and Lyndhurst, sundered so long 
by political avimosities, and then 
united in loving amity to their 
ninetieth year, it may be said, as of 
Cardinal Wolsey, that—what was 
best of all—he died fearing God. 


COUSIN CAR. 


NCE again, ah! happy doom, love, 
We are wandering to-day, 
Where the snow-storms of the bloom, love, 
Melt in madrigals of May, 
Where the autumn fields have flung us 
All their wealth in draughts of dew, 
Sung us merry songs, and flung us 
Peals of love from bells of blue. 
Summer’s gold is not denied you, 
But the sweetest thought by far 
Is to think that I’m beside you 
When you whisper, Cousin Car! 
Once again round you are thronging 
All my tired thoughts again, 
All my weary days of longing, 
All my weary nights‘of pain; 
Cheerless springs without their madness, 
Summers slaughtered at their birth, 
Autumns unrelieved of sadness, 
Winters destitute of mirth; 
Friends and never one to cheer me, 
Gleams of heav'n without a star; 
But you'll linger now you're near me 
Just a moment, Cousin Car! 


’T was in autumn that we parted 
In the rain-mists years ago, 
Pale, and chill, and broken- hearted 
For the love that killed us 80; 
Autumn dying with a tear, sweet, 
Changed to winter but to prove 
That the death-knell of the year, sweet, 
Was the winter of our love. 
All was darksome desolation, 
But the saddest thought by far 
Was to think that separation 
Lasts for ever, Cousin Car! 


Now the dawning of the day time 
And the triumph of the showers, 

And the shouting of the May time, 
Summer's golden wealth of flowers 

Tell us Nature has been sleeping, 
But has left her dark retreat, 

And our eyes that have been weeping 
Seem to sparkle as they meet. 

In the miles of blue above me 
I am gazing for a star; 

Come and tell me that you love me, 
Kiss me, darling Cousin Car! 


CLARENCE CAPULET. 
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‘ Similia similibus curantur.’ 
By G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE, 
Avraor or ‘Diapy Granp,’ ‘ Cuniss,’ ‘Tae GLAprators, ero. 
CHAPTER VII. 


DICK STANMORE. 


St had certainly succeeded in 
SE 5 Dick Stanmore and 
y began to interest him. The 
worry would surely follow in due 
time. Dick was a fine subject for 
the scalpel, -humoured, ge- 
nerous, single-hearted, with fault- 
less digestive powers, teeth, and 
colour to correspond, a strong ten- 
dency to active exercise, and such 
@ faculty of enjoyment, as, except 
in the highest order of intellects, 
seldom lasts a man over thirty. 
VOL. XV.—NO, LXXXVII. 
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Like many of his kind, he said_he 
hated London, but lived there very 
contentedly from April to July, 
nevertheless. He was fresh, just at 
present, from a good scenting season 
in Leicestershire, followed by a so- 
journ on the Tweed, in which clas- 
sical river he had improved many 
shining hours, wading waist-deep 
under a twenty-foot rod, any num- 
ber of yards of line, and a fly of 
various hues, as gaudy, and but 
little smaller than a cock pheasant. 

a 
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Now he had been a week in town, 
during which period he met Miss 
Bruce at least once everyday. This 
constant intercourse is to be ex- 
plained in a few words. 

Mrs. Stanmore, the Aunt Agatha 
with whom Maud expressed herself 
so unwilling to reside, was a sister 
of the late Mr. Bruce. She had 
married a widower with one son, 
that widower being old Mr. Stan- 
more, defunct, that son being Dick. 
Mrs. Stanmore, in the enjoyment of 
a large jointure, which rather im- 
poverished her step-son, though ar- 
bitrary and unpleasant, was a woman 
of generous instincts, so offered 
Maud a home the moment she 
learned her niece’s double bereave- 
ment, which home, for many reasons, 
heiress or no heiress; Miss Bruce 
felt constrained to accept. Thus it 
came about that she found herself 
walking with Tom Ryfe en cachette 
in the Square gardens, and leaving 
them, recognized the gentleman 
whom she was to meet at luncheon 
in ten minutes, on whose intellect at 
least, if not his heart, she felt pretty 
sure she had already made an im- 
pression. 

‘I won't show her up,’ said Dick, 
to his neatest boots, while he 
scraped them at his mother’s door; 
‘ but I should like to know who that 
bumptious-looking chap is,and what 
the h-ll she could have to say to him 
in the Square gardens all the same.’ 

Mr, Stanmore’s language at the 
luncheon-table, it is needless to say, 
was far less emphatic than that 
which relieved his feelings in so- 
liloquy; nor was he to-day quite'so 
talkative as usual. His mother 
thought him silent (he always called 
her ‘ mother,’ and, to do her justice, 
she could not have loved her own 
son better, nor scolded him oftener, 
had she one); Miss Bruce 
voted him stupid an ‘sulky. She 
told him so. 

‘A merrythought, if you please, 
and no bread sauce,’ said the young 
lady, in her calm, imperious manner. 
‘Don't forget I hate bread sauce, if 
you mean to come here often to 
luncheon; and do say something. 
Aunt Agatha can’t; no more can I. 
Recollect we’ve got a heavy after- 
noon before us.’ 


Aunt Agatha always contradicted. 
* Not heavier than any other break- 
fast, Maud,’ said she, severely. ‘ You 
didn’t think that tea at the Tower 
heavy last week, nor the ghosts in 
the mess-room of the Blues, Lady 
Goldthred’s an old friend of mine ; 
and it was very kind of her to ask 
us. Besides, Dick’s coming down 
in the barouche.’ 

Maud’s face brightened, and, be 
sure, Dick saw it brighten. 

‘That accounts for it; said she, 
with the rare smile in her eyes; 
‘and ‘he thinks we shan’t let him 
smoke, so he sulks beforehand, grim, 
grave, and silent as a ghost. Mr. 
Stanmore, cheer up. You may 
smoke the whole way down. J’i/ 
give you leave.’ 

‘Nonsense, my dear,’ observed 
Aunt Agatha, sternly. ‘He don’t 
want to do anything of the kind. 
What have you been about, Maud, 
all the wns I looked for ‘you 
everywhere to help me with the 
visiting-list.’ 

‘Puckers and I took a “ constitu- 
tional,”’ answered Miss Bruce, un- 
blushingly. ‘ We wanted to do some 
shopping. But her dark eyes stole 

towards Dick, and although his 
never met them, she felt satisfied 
he had witnessed her interview 
with Tom Ryfe in the Square 


ens. 

‘I saw you both coming in, Miss 
Bruce,’ said Dick, breaking the awk- 
ward pause which succeeded Manud's 
misstatement. ‘I think Packers 
wears twice as smart a bonnet as 
yours. I hope you are not offended.’ 

Again that smile from the dark 
eyes. Dick felt, and perhaps she 
meant him to feel, that he had lost 
nothing in her good opinion by 
ignoring even to herself that which 
she wished to keep unknown. 

*I think you've very little taste in 
bonnets, whatever you may have in 
faces, answered the young lady; 
‘and I think I shall go and put 
one on now that will make you eat 
your words humbly when I appear 
in it on the lawn at Lady, Gold- 
thred’s. 

‘I have no doubt there won't be 
a dry eye in the place,’ answered 
Dick, looking after her, as she left 
the room, with undisguised admira - 
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tion in his honest face—with some- 
thing warmer and sweeter than 
admiration creeping and gathering 
about his heart. 

So they all went down together 
in the barouche, Dick sitting with 
his back to the horses, and gazing 
his fill on the young beauty opposite, 
looking so cool and fair in her fresh 
summer draperies, so thoroughly in 
keeping with the light and sparkle 
of everything around—the brilliant 
sunshine, the spring foliage, the 
varying scenery, even to the varnish 
and glitter of the well-appointed 
carriage, and the plated harness on 
the horses. 

Aunt Agatha conversed but 
sparingly. She was occupied with 
the phantom es of her banker’s 
book; with the shortcomings of a 
new housemaid; not a little with 
the vague sketch of a dress, to be 
worn at certain approaching gaieties, 
which should embody the majesty of 
the chaperon without entirely re- 
signing all pretensions to youth. 
But for one remark, ‘ that the coach- 
man was driving very badly,’ I think 
she travelled in stately silence as far 
as Kew. Not so the other occupants 
of the barouche. Maud, desirous of 
forgetting much that was distaste- 
ful to her in the events of the morn- 
ing, and, indeed, in the course of her 
daily life, resolved to accept the 
tangible advantages of the present, 
nor scrupled to show that she en- 
joyed fresh air, fine weather, and 
pleasant company. Dick, stimulated 
by her presence, and never disin- 
clined to gaiety of spirit, exerted 
himself to be agreeable, pouring 
forth a continuous stream of that 
pleasant nonsense which is the only 
style of conversation endurable in 
the process of riding, driving, or 
other jerking means of locomotion. 

It is only when his suit has pros- 
pered that a man feels utterly idiotic 
and moonstruck in the presence of 
the woman he adores. Why, when 
life is searee endurable but at her 
side, he should become a bore in 
her presence, is only another in- 
tricacy in the many puzzles that 
constitute the labyrinth of love. 
So long as he flutters unsinged 
about its flame, the moth is all 
the happier for the warmth of 
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the candle, all the livelier for the 
inspiration of its rays. Dick Stan - 
more, turning into the Kensington 
Road, was the insect ing in those 
bright, alluring beams; but Dick 
Stanmore on the further side of 
Kew, felt more like the same insect 
when its wings have been already 
shrivelled and its powers of flight 
destroyed in the temerity of its 
adoration. 

Still it was pleasant, very plea- 
sant. She looked so beautiful, she 
smiled so kindly, always with her 
eyes, sometimes with the perfect, 
high-bred mouth; she entered so 
gaily into his gossip, his fancies, 
his jokes, allowing him to hold 
her parasol and arrange her shawls 
with such sweetness and good- 
humour, that Dick felt quite sorry 
to reach the Portugal laurels and 
trim lawns of their destination, when 
the drive was over from which 
he had derived this new and un- 
foreseen gratification. Something 
warned him that, in accordance with 
that rule of compensation which 
governs all terrestrial matters, these 
delights were too keen to last, and 
there must surely be annoyance and 
vexation in store to complete the 
afternoon. 

His first twinge originated in the 
marked admiration called forth by 
Miss Bruce’s appearance at the very 
outset. She had scarcely made her 
salaam to Lady Goldthred, and 
_ on through billiard-room, 
ibrary, and verandah, to the two 
dwarfed larches and half-acre of 
mown grass which constitute the 
wilderness of a suburban villa, ere 
Dick felt conscious that his could 
be no monopoly of adoration. Free 
trade was at once declared by glances, 
whispers, and inquiries from a suc- 
cession of well-dressed young gentle- 
men, wise doubtless in their own 
conceit, yet not wanting in that 
worldly temerity which impels fools 
to rush in where angels fear to tread, 
and gives the former class of beings, 
in their dealings with that sex which 
is compounded of both, an im- 
measurable advantage over the 
latter. 

Miss Bruce had not trayersed the 
archery-ground (twenty-five feet, 
from target to target), on her way to 
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the refreshment tent, ere half a 
dozen of the household troops, a 
bachelor baronet, and the richest 
young commoner of his year, were 
presented by her host, at their own 
earnest request. Dick’s high spirits 
went down like the froth in a glass 
of soda-water, and he fell back dis- 
couraged, to exchange civilities with 
Lady Goldthred. 

That excellent woman, dressed, 
painted, and wound-up for the occa- 
sion, was volubly delighted with 
everybody ; and being by no means 
sure of Dick’s identity, dashed the 
more cordiality into her manner, 
while careful not to commit herself 
by venturing on his name. 

‘So good of you to come ’—she 
fired it at him, as she had fired it at 
fifty others—‘ all this distance from 
town, and such a hot day, to see my 
poor little place. But isn’t it pretty 
now? And are we not lucky in the 
weather? And weren’t yousmothered 
in dust coming down? And you've 
brought the beauty with you too. I 
declare Sir Moses is positively 
smitten! - I'm getting quite jealous. 
Just look at him now. But he’s 
not the only one, that’s a comfort.’ 

Dick did look, wondering vaguely 
why the sunshine should have faded 
all at once. Sir Moses, a little bald 
personage, in a good-humoured fuss, 
whom no amount of inexperience 
could have taken for anything but 
the ‘man of the house,’ was paying 
the utmost attention to Miss Bruce, 
bringing her tea, placing a camp- 
stool for her that she might see the 
archery, and rendering her generally 
those hospitable services’ which it 
had been his lot to waste on many 
less attractive objects during that 
long sunny afternoon. 

‘Sir Moses is always so kind,’ 
answered Dick, vaguely; ‘and no- 
body's breakfasts are so pleasant as 
yours, Lady Goldthred.’ 

‘I’m too glad you think s0, 
answered his hostess, who, like a 
good-hearted woman as she was, 
took enormous pains with these 
festivities, congratulating herself, 
when she washed off her rouge, and 
doffed her robes of ceremony at 
night, that she had got through the 
great penance of her year. ‘ You're 
always so good-natured. But I do 


look, he’s talking to Miss Bruce, 
under the cedar — he’s actually 
driven over from Windsor, and 
pony mb 7A a way of being so fine 
and and all that, he don’t look 
much bored at this moment, does 
he? Twenty thousand a year they 
say, and been everywhere and done 
everything. Now, I fancy, he wants 
to marry, for he’s much older, you 
know, than he looks. To hear him 
talk you’d think he was a hundred, 
and broken-hearted into the bargain. 
For my part, I’ve no patience with 
a melancholy man; but then I’m 
not a ? ung lady. You know him, 
though, of course.’ 

Dick’s reply, if he made one, was 
drowned in a burst of brass music, 
that deafened people at intervals 
throughout the afternoon, and Lady 
Gold ’s attention wandered to 
fresh arrivals, for whom, with fresh 
smiles and untiring energy, she 
elaborated many more remarks of a 
similar tendency. 

Dick Stanmore did know Lord 
Bearwarden, as every man about 
London knows every other man 
leading the same profitable life. 
There were many whom he would 
have preferred as rivals ; but think- 
ing he detected signs of weariness 
on Maud’s face (it had already come 
to this, that he studied her counte- 
nance, and winced to see it smile on 
any one else), he crossed the lawn, 
that he might fill the place by her 
side to which he considered himself 
as well entitled as another. 

His progress took some little time, 
what with bowing to one lady, tread- 
ing on the dress of another, and 
parrying the attack of a third who 
wanted him to give her daughter a 
cup of tea,so that by the time Dick 
reached her, Lord Bearwarden had 
left Miss Bruce to the attentions of 
another guest, more smart than 
gentlemanlike, in whose appearance 
there was something indefinably out 
of keeping with the rest. Dick 
started. It was the man with whom 
he had seen Maud walking before 
luncheon in the Square. 

People were pairing for a dance on 
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the lawn, and Mr. Stanmore, wedged 
in by blocks of beauty and moun- 
tains of muslin, could neither ad- 
vance nor retreat. It was no fault 
of his, that he overheard Miss Bruce’s 
conversation with the stranger. 

‘ Wil you dance with me?’ said 
the latter, in a whisper of sup- 
pressed anger, rather than the tone 
of loving entreaty with which it is 
customary to urge this pleasant re- 
quest. 

‘Impossible!’ answered Maud, 
energetically. ‘I'm engaged to 


Lord Bearwarden—it’s the Lancers, 
and he’s only gone to make up the 
set.’ 


The man ground his teeth and 
knit his brows. 

‘ You seem to forget,’ he muttered 
—‘ you carry it off with too high a 
hand. I have a right to bid you 
dance with me. I have a right, if I 
chose, to order you down to the 
river there and row you back to 
Putney with the tide; and I will, I 
swear, if you provoke me too far.’ 

She seemed to keep her temper 
with an effort. 

‘Do be patient,’ she whispered, 
glancing round at the bystanders. 
‘ Surely you can trust me. Hush! 
here comes Lord Bearwarden.’ 

And taking that nobleman’s arm, 
she walked off with a mournful, 
pleading look at her late companion, 
which poor Dick Stanmore would 
have given worlds to have seen di- 
rected to himself. 

There was no more pleasure for 
him now during the rest of the en- 
tertainment. He did indeed obtain 
a momentary distraction from his 
resolution to ascertain the name of 
the person who had so spoilt his 
afternoon. It helped him very little 
to be told the gentleman was ‘a 
Mr. Ryfe.’ Nobody seemed to know 
any more, and even this information 
he extracted with difficulty from 
Lady Goldthred, who added, in a 
tone of astonishment— 

‘Why, you brought him, didn’t 
you?’ 

Dick was mystified — worse, he was 
unhappy. For a few minutes he 
wandered about bebind the dancers, 
watching Maud and her partner as 
they threaded the intricacies of those 
exceedingly puzzling evolutions 
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which constitute the Lancer qua- 
drilles. Lord Bearwarden was ob- 
viously delighted with Mand, and 
that young lady seemed by no means 
unconscious or careless of her part- 
ner’s approval. I do not myself 
consider the measure they were en- 
gaged in threading as particularly 
conducive to the interchange of sen- 
timent. If my memory serves me 
right, this complicated dance de- 
mands as close an attention as whist, 
and affords almost as few opportu- 
nities of communicating with a part- 
ner. Nevertheless, there is a lan- 
guage of the eyes, as of the lips, and 
it was not Lord Bearwarden’s fault 
if his looks were misunderstood by 
their object. All this Dick saw, and 
seeing, grew more and more dis- 
gusted with life in general, with 
Lady Goldthred’s breakfast in par- 
ticular. When the dance ended, 
and Dick Stanmore—hovering about 
his flame, like the poor moth to 
which I have compared him, once 
singed and eager to be singed again 
—was hesitating as to whether he, 
too, should not go boldly in and try 
his chance, behold Mr. Ryfe with an 
offensive air of appropriation walks 
off with Miss Bruce arm-in-arm, 
towards the sequestered path that 
leads to the garden-gate that leads 
to the shady lane that leads to the 
shining river ! 

It was all labour and sorrow now. 
People who called this sort of thing 
amusement, thought Dick, would 
go to Porgatory for pastime, and a 
stage farther for diversion. When 
he broke poor Redwing’s back three 
fields from home in the Melton 
steeple-chase he was grieved, an- 
noyed, distressed. When he lost 
that eleven-pounder in the shallows 
below Melrose, because ‘ Aundry,’ 
his Scottish henchman, wae too 
drunk to keep his legs in a ripning 
stream, he was angry, vexed, dis- 
gusted; but never before, in his 
whole life of amusement and ad- 
venture, had he experienced any- 
thing like the combination of un- 
comfortable feelings that oppressed 
him now. He was ashamed of his 
own weakness, too, all the time, 
which only made matters worse. 

* Hang it!’ thought Dick, ‘ I don’t 
see why I should punish myself by 
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staying here any longer. I'll tell 
my mother I must be back in 
London to dinner, make my bow, 
jump into a boat, and scull down to 
Chelsea. Solwill. The scull will 
do me good, and if—if she has gone 
on the water with that snob, why I 
shall know the worst. What a 
strange, odd girl she is! And oh! 
how I wish she wasn’t!’ 

#, But it takes time to find a lady, 
even of Mrs. Stanmore’s presence, 
amongst five hundred of her kind 
jostled up in half an acre of ground ; 
neither will the present code of 
good manners, liberal as it is, bear 
a@ guest out in walking up to his 
hostess @ bout portant, to interrupt 
her in an interesting conversation, 
by bidding her a solemn good-bye 
hours before anybody else has begun 
to move. Twenty minutes at least 
must have elapsed ere Dick found 
himself in a dainty outrigger with a 
long pair of sculls, fairly lannched 
on the bosom of the Thames—more 
than time for the corsair, if corsair 
he should be, to have sailed far out 
of sight with false, consenting Maud 
in the direction of London Bridge. 

Dick was no mean waterman. The 
exercise of a favourite art, combin- 
ing skill with muscular effort, is con- 
ducive to peace of mind. A swim,a 
row, a gallop over a country, a 
fencing bout, ora rattling set-to with 
‘the gloves’ brings a man to his 
senses more effectually than whole 
hours of quiescent reflection. Ere 
the perspiration stood on Dick Stan- 
more’s brow, he suspected he had 
been hasty and unjust; by the time 
he caught his second wind, and had 
got fairly into swing, he was in 
charity with all the world, reflecting, 
not without toleration and self- 
excuse, that he had been an ass! 

So he sculled on, like a jolly 
young waterman, making capital 
way with the tide, and calculating 
that ifthe fugitive pair should have 
done anything so improbable as to 
take the water in company, he must 
have overhauled, or at least sighted 
them ere now. 

His spirits rose. He wondered 
why he shouid have been so de- 
sponding an hour He had made 
excuses for himself—he began to 
make them for Maud, nay, he was 
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fast returning to his allegiance, the 
allegiance of a day, thrown off in 
five minutes, when he sustained 
another damper, such as the total 
reversal of his outrigger and his own 
immersion, heels uppermost, in the 
Thames, could not have surpassed. 

Ata bend of the river near Put- 
ney he came suddenly on one of 
those lovely little retreats which 
fringe its banks—a red-brick house, 
a pretty flower-garden, a trim lawn, 
shaded by weeping-willows, kissing 
the water’s edge. On that lawn, 
under those weeping-willows, he 
descried the graceful, pliant figure, 
the raven hair, the imperious ges- 
tures, that had made such havoc 
with his heart, and muttering the 
dear name, never before coupled 
with a curse, he knew for the first 
time, by the pain, how fondly he 
already loved this wild, heedless, 
heartless girl, who had come to live 
in his mother’s house. Swinging 
steadily along in mid-stream, he 
must have m too far off, he 
thought, for her to recognise his 
features ; yet why should she have 
taken refuge in the house with such 
haste, at an open window, through 
which a pair of legs clad in trousers, 
denoted the presence of some male 
companion? For a moment he 
turned sick and faint, as he resigned 
himself to the torturing truth. This 
Mr. Ryfe, then, had been as good as 
his word, and she, his own proud, 
refined, beautiful idol, had com- 
mitted the enormity of accompany- 
ing that imperious admirer down 
here. What could be the secret of 
such a man’s influence over such a 
girl? Whatever it was, she must 
be Dick’s idol no longer. And he 
would have loved her so dearly !—so 
dearly! 

There were tears in the eyes of 
this jolly young waterman as he 
pulled on. These things hurt, you 
see, while the heart is fresh and 
honest, and has been hitherto un- 
touched. Those should expect rub- 
bers who play at bowls; if people 
pull their own chestnuts out of the 
fire they must compound for burnt 
fingers; and when you wager a 
living, loving, trustful heart against 
an organ of wax, gutta-percha, or 
Aberdeen granite, don’t be surprised 
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if you get the worst of the game all 
through. 

He had quite given her up by the 
time he arrived at Chelsea, and had 
settled in his own mind that hence- 
forward there must be no more sen- 
timent, no more sunshine, no more 
romance. He had dreamt his dream. 
Well for him it was so soon over. 
Semel insanivimus omnes, Fellows 
had all been fools once, but no 
woman should ever make a fool of 
him again! No woman ever coud. 
eens never see another like 

= 

Perhaps this was the reason 
he walked half a mile out of his 
homeward way, through Belgrave 
Square, to haunt the street in which 
she lived, looking wistfully into 
those gardens whence he had seen 
her emerge that very day with her 
mysterious companion —gazing with 
plaintive interest on the bell-handle 
and door-seraper of his mother’s 
house—vaguely pondering how he 
could ever bear to enter that house 
again—and going through the whole 
series of those imaginary throes, 
which are indeed real sufferings 
with people who have been foolish 
enough to exchange the dignity and 
reality of existence for a dream. 

What he expected I am at a loss 
to explain; but although, while 
pacing up and down the street, he 
vowed every turn should be the last, 
he had completed his nineteenth, 
and was on the eve of commencing 
his twentieth, when Mrs. Stanmore’s 
carriage rolled up to the door, stop- 
ping with a jerk, to discharge itself 
of that ladyand Maud, looking cool, 
fresh, and unrumpled as when they 
started. The revulsion of feeling 
was almost too much for Dick. By 
instinct, rather than with intention, 
he came forward to help them out, 
so confused in his ideas, that he 
failed to remark how entirely his 
rapid retreat from the breakfast had 
been overlooked. Mrs. Stanmore 
seemed never to have missed him. 
Maud greeted him with a merry 
laugh, denoting more of good- 
humour and satisfaction than 
should have been compatible with 
keen interest in his movements, or 
justifiable pique at his desertion. 

‘Why here you are!’ she ex- 
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claimed gaily. ‘ Actually home be- 
fore us, like a dog, that one takes 
out walking to try and lose. Poor 
thing! did it run all the way under 
the carriage with its tongue out? 
and wasn’t it choked with dust, and 
isn’t it tired and thirsty ? and won't 
it come in, and have some tea ?’ 

What could Dick say or do? He 
followed her upstairs to the back 
drawing-room, meek and submis- 
sive, as the dog to which she had 
likened him, waiting for her there 
with a dry mouth and a beating 
heart, while she went to ‘take off 
her things;’ and when she reap- 
peared smiling and beautiful, able 
only to propound the following ridi- 
culous question with a gasp— 

* Didn't you go on the water then 
after all? 

‘On the water!’ she repeated. 
‘Not L Nothing halfso pleasant, I 
assure you. I wish we had! for 
anything so slow as the whole per- 
formance on dry land, I never yet 
experienced. I danced five dances, 
none of them nice ones—I hate 
dancing on turf—and I had a warm- 
water ice and some jelly that tasted 
of bees’-wax. What became of you? 
We couldn't find you anywhere to 
get the carriage. However, I asked 
Aunt Agatha to come away directly 
somebody made a move, because [| 
was cross and tired and bored with 
the whole business. I think she 
liked it much better than | did; but 
here she is to answer for herself.’ 

Dick had no dinner that day, yet 
what a pleasant cigar it was he 
smoked as he coasted Belgrave 
Square once more, in the sweet 
spring evening under the gas-lamps! 
He had been very unhappy in the 
afternoon, but that was all over now. 
Anxiety, suspicion, jealousy, and the 
worst ingredient of the latter, a 
sense of humiliation, had made wild 
work with his spirits, his temper, 
and indeed his appetite; yet twenty 
minutes in a dusky back drawing- 
room, a cup of weak tea, and a slice 
of inferior bread and butter, were 
enough to restore self-respect, peace 
of mind, and vigour of digestion. 
He could not recal one word that 
bore an unusually favourable mean- 
ing, one look that might not have 
been directed to a brother or an in- 
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timate friend,an 1 still he felt buoyed 
up with hope, restored to happiness. 
The reaction bad come on, and he 
was more in love with her than 
ever. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
NINA. 


It might have spared Mr. Stan- 
more a deal of unnecessary discom- 
fort had the owner of those legs 
which he saw through the open 
window at Putney thought fit to 
show the rest of his person to voy- 
agers on the river. Dick would 
then have recognized an old college 
friend, would have landed to greet 
him with the old college heartiness, 
and in the natural course of events 
would have satisfied himself that 
his suspicions of Maud were un- 
founded and absurd. 

Simon Perkins is not a romantic 
name, nor did the exterior of Simon 
Perkins, as seen either within or 
without the Putney cottage, corre- 
spond with that which fiction as- 
signs to a hero of romance. His 
frame was small and slight, his 
complexion pale, his hair weak and 
thin, his manner diffident, awkward, 
almost ungainly, but that its 
thorough courtesy and good-nature 
were so obvious and unaffected. In 
general society people passed him 
over as a shy, harmless, unmeaning 
little man; but those who really 
knew him affirmed that his courage 
was not to be damped, nor his nerve 
shaken, by extremity of danger—that 
he was always ready with succour 
for the needy, with sympathy for 
the sorrowful—in short, as they 
tersely put it, that ‘his heart was 
in the right place.’ 

For half a dozen terms at Oxford 
he and Dick had been inseparable. 
Their intimacy, none the less close 
for dissimilarity of tastes and pur- 
suits, since Perkins was a reading 
man and Dick a ‘ fast’ one, had 
been still more firmly soldered by a 
long vacation spent together in 
Norway, and a ‘thrilling tableau,’ 
as Dick called it, to which their ex- 
— gave rise. Had Simon Per- 

ins’s heart been no stouter than 
his slender person, his companion 


must have died a damp death, and 
this story would never have been 
told. 


The young men were in one of 
the most picturesque parts of that 
wild and beautiful country, created, 
as it would seem, for the express 
gratification of the fisherman and 
the landscape painter, Simon Per- 
kins—an artist in his very soul— 
wholly engrossed by the sketch of a 
mountain, Dick Stanmore equally 
absorbed in fishing a pool. Scarce 
twenty yards apart, neither was 
conscious, for the moment, of the 
other’s existence, Simon, indeed, 
being in spirit some seven thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, 
putting more ochre into the virgin 
snow that crested his topmost peak, 
and Dick deftly dropping a fly, the 
size of a pen-wiper, over the nose 
of a fifteen-pounder that had already 
once risen to the gaudy lure. 

Poising himself, like a Mercury, on 
a rock in mid-stream, the angler 
had just thrown eighteen yards of 
line lightly as a silken thread to an 
inch, when his foot slipped, and a 
loud splash, bringing the painter, 
like Icarus, out of the clouds with @ 
run, startled his attention to the 
place where his companion was not. 
In another second Simon had his 
grip on Dick's collar, and both men 
were struggling for dear life in the 
pool. Stanmore could swim, of 
course, but it takes a good swimmer 
to hold his own in fisherman’s boots, 
encumbered, moreover, with sundry 
paraphernalia of his art. Simon was 
a very mild performer in the water, 
but he had coolness, presence of 
mind, and inflexible tenacity of pur- 

. To these qualities the friends 
owed it that they ever reached the 
shore alive. It was a very near 
thing, and when they found their 
legs and looked into each other’s 
faces, gasping, dripping, spouting 
water from ears, nose, and mouth, 
Dick gathered breath to exclaim, 
‘You trump! I should have been 
drowned, to a moral!’ Whereat the 
other, choking, coughing, and sput- 
tering, answered faintly, ‘ You old 
muff! I believe we were never out 
of our depth the whole time!’ 

Perkins did not go up for his 
degree, and the men lost sight of 
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one another in a few years, cherish- 
ing, indeed, a kindly remembrance 
each of his friend, yet taking little 

ins to refresh that remembrance 
by renewed intercourse. How many 
intimacies, how many attachments 
outlast a twelvemonth’s break ? 
There are certain things people go 
on caring for, but I fear they are 
more intimately connected with self 
in daily life than either the romance 
of friendship or the intermittent 
fever of love. The enjoyment of 
luxury, the pursuitof money-making, 
seem to lose none of their zest with 
advancing years, and perhaps to 
these we may add, the taste for 
art. 


Now to Simon Perkins art was as 
the very air he breathed. The 
greatest painter was, in his eyes, the 
greatest man that lived. When he 
left Oxford, he devoted himself to 
the profession of painting, with such 
success as rendered him iudepend- 
ent, besides enabling him to con- 
tribute largely to the comfort of two 
maiden aunts with whom he lived. 

Not without hard work ; far from 
it. There is no pursuit, perhaps, 
which demands such constant and 
unremitting exertion from its vo- 
taries. The ideal to which he strains 
ean never be reached, for his very 
successes keep building it yet 
higher, and a painter isso far like a 
baby his whole life through, that he 
is always learning to see. 

Simon was still learning to see on 
the afternoon Dick Stanmore sculled 
by his cottage windows—studying 
the effect of a declining sun on the 
opposite elms, not entirely averting 
his looks from that graceful girl, 
who ran into the house to the oars- 
man’s discomfiture, and missing her 
more than might have been ex- 
es when she vanished up-stairs. 

as not the sun still shining bright 
on that graceful feathery foliage ? 
He did not quite think it was. 

Presently there came to the door 
a rustle of draperies, and an elderly 
lady, not remarkable for beauty, en- 
tered the room. Taking no notice 
of Simon, she proceeded to arrange 
small articles of furniture with a 
restless manner that denoted anxiety 
of mind. At last, stopping short in 
the act of dusting a china tea-cup 
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with a very clean cambric handker- 
chief, she observed, in a faltering 
voice, ‘Simon, dear, I feel so nervous 
I know ! shall never get through 
with it. Where's your Aunt Je- 
mima ?’ 

Even while she spoke there ap- 
peared at the door another lady, 
somewhat more elderly, and even 
less remarkable for beauty, who 
seated herself bolt upright in an 
elbow - chair without delay, and, 
looking austerely round, observed, 
in an impressive voice, ‘Susannah, 
fetch me my spectacles ; Simon, shut 
the door.’ 

Of all governments there must be 
a head. It was obvious that in this 
deliberative assembly Miss Jemima 
Perkins assumed the lead. Both 
commands being promptly obeyed, 
she pulled her spectacles from their 
case and put them on, as symbols of 
authority, forthwith. 

‘I want your advice, Simon,’ said 
this strong-minded old lady, in a 
hard, clear voice. ‘I dare say I 
shan’t act upon it, but I want it all 
the same. I’ve no secrets from 
either of you; but as the head of 
the family I don’t mean to shirk 
responsibility, and my opinion is, 
she must go. Susannah, no weak- 
ness. My dear, you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself. Nina, ran up- 
stairs again; we don’t want you just 
now.’ 

This to a pretty head with raven 
hair, that popped saucily in, and as 
saucily withdrew. 

Simon looked wistfully after the 
pretty head, and relapsed into a day- 
dream. Was he thinking what a 
picture it would make, or what a 
reality it was? His aunt’s vice 
recalled him to facts. 

‘Simon,’ she repeated, ‘ my opinion 
is she must go.’ 

‘Go,’ said her nephew, vacantly ; 
‘ what do you mean, aunt? Go?— 
where ?—who?” 

‘ Why that girl we're all so fond 
of, replied Miss Jemima, growing 
every moment more severe. ‘ Mr. 
Algernon used to come here twice 
every quarter, usedn’t he? Never 
missed the day, did he? and paid. 
his money as regular as clock-work. 
Susannah, how long is it since he's 
been to see us?’ 
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_ Susannah sobbed. : 

‘ That’s no answer,’ ed the 
inflexible speaker. ‘To - morrow 
week it will be ten months since we 
have seen him ; and to-morrow week 
it will be ten months since we've 
had a scrap of his handwriting. Is 
that girl to remain here, dependent 
on the bounty of a struggling artist 
and two old maids? My opinion is 
that she ought to go out and gain 
her own livelihood; my feeling is, 
that—that—I couldn’t bear to think 
ofthe poor dear in any home but this!’ 

Here the old lady, whose assump- 
tion of extreme fortitude had been 
gradually leading to the inevitable 
catastrophe, broke down altogether, 
while Susannah, giving rein to her 
emotions, lifted up her voice and 
wept. 

* You knew whoshe was all along, 
Jemima,’ said the latter, gulping 
sadly at her syllables: ‘you know 
you did; and it’s cruel to harrow 
up our feelings like this.’ 

Simon said nothing, but on his 
homely features gathered an expres- 
sion of resolve, through which there 
gleamed the bright radiance of hope. 

Miss Perkins wiped her eyes and 
then her spectacles. Resuming her 
dignity, she proceeded in a calmer 
voice— 

‘I will not conceal from you, 
Susannah, nor from you, Simon, 
that I have had my suspicions for 
several years. Those suspicions 
became a certainty some time ago. 
There can be no doubt now of the 
relationship existing between our 
Nina and the Mr. Algernon, as he 
called himself, who took such an 
interest in the child’s welfare. 
When I saw Mr. Bruce’s death in 
the paper, I knew that our pet had 
lost her father. What was I to do? 
When I consented to take charge of 
the child twenty years ago—and a 
sweet pretty babe she was—I per- 
fectly understood there must be a 
mystery connected with her birth. 
As head of the family, I imparted 
my suspicions to neither of you, 
and J kept my conjectures and my 
disapproval to myself. This seemed 
only. fair to my cor ndent, only 
fair to the child. hen I learned 
Mr. Bruce’s death, it came upon me, 
like a shot, that he was Mr. 
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Algernon who used to visit here, 
and who furnished such liberal 
means for the support and educa- 
tion of that girl up-stairs.—Susannab, 
I cannot make myself understood if 
you will persist in blowing your 
nose!-—Since Mr. Bruce’s death no 
Mr. Algernon has darkened our 
doors, no remittances have come to 
hand with the usual signature. 
Simon, my impression is that no 
provision whatever has been made 
for the poor thing, and that our 
Nina is—is utterly destitute and 
friendless.’ 

Here Miss Susannah gave a little 
scream, whereat her sister glared 
austerely, and resumed the spec- 
tacles she had taken off to dry. 

‘Not friendless, aunt,’ exclaimed 
Simon, in a great heat and fuss; 
‘never friendless so long as we are 
all above ground. I am perfectly 
willing to—stay, Aunt Jemima, [ 
beg your pardon, what do you think 
ought to be done?’ 

The old lady smoothed her dress, 
looking round with placid dignity. 

‘I will first hear what you two 
have to propose. Susannah, leave 
off crying this minute, and tell us 
what you think of this—this very 
embarrassing position.’ 

It is possible that but for the for- 
midable adjective Susannah might 
have originated, and, indeed, ex- 
pressed, some idea of her own; but 
to confront a position described by 
her sister as ‘embarrassing’ was 
quite beyond her powers, and she 
could only repeat feebly, ‘1'll give 
her half my money—I’ll give her 
half my money. We can’t drive her 
out into the cold.’ This with sobs 
and tears, and a hand pressed help- 
lessly to her side, 

Miss Jemima turned from her 
with contempt, declaring, in an au- 
dible whisper, she had ‘ more than 
half a mind to send the foolish thing 
to bed ;’ then looked severely at her 
nephew. 

‘ This girl, said he, ‘has become 
a member of our family, just as if 
she were a born relation. It seems 
to me there is no question of feel- 
ing or sentiment or prejudice in the 
matter. It isa mere affair of duty. 


Weare bound to treat Nina Algernon 
exactly as if she were a Perkins.’ 
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His aunt took his face in both her 

hands, squeezed it hard, and fiat- 

his nose with a grim kiss. 

After this feat she looked more 
severe than ever. 

* [believe you are right,’ she said ; 
‘I believe this arrangement is a 
special duty sent on purpose for us 
to fulfil. I had made up my mind 
on the subject before I spoke to you, 
but it is satisfactory te know that 
you both think asI do. When we 
give way to our feelings, Susannah, 
we are sure to be injudicious, some- 
times even unjust. But duty is a 
never-failing guide, and—oh! my 
dears, to with that darling 
would be to take the very heart out 
of my breast; and Simon, I’m so 
glad you agree with me; and 
Susannah, dear, if I spoke harshly 
just now, it was for your own good ; 
and—and—I’ll just step up-stairs 
into the store-room and look out 
some of the house-liner. that wants 
mending. I had rather you didn’t 
disturb me. I shall be down again 
to tea.’ 

So the old lady marched out 
firmly enough, but sister and nephew 
both knew right well that kindly 
tears, long kept back from a sense 
of dignity, would drop on the half- 
worn house-linen, and that in the 
solitude of her store-room she would 
give vent to those womanly feelings 
she deemed it incumbent on her, as 
head of the family, to restrain before 
the rest. 

Miss Susannah entertained nosuch 
scruples. Inflicting on her nephew 
@ very tearful embrace, she sobbed 
out incoherent congratulations on 
the decision at which her elder sister 
had arrived. 

*But we mustn’t let the dear girl 
find it out,’ said this sensitive, weak- 
minded, but generous-hearted lady. 
* Weshould make no sort of difference 
in our treatment of her, of course, 
but we must take great care not to 
let anything betray us in our man- 
ner. I am not good at concealment, 
I know, but I will undertake that 
she never suspects anything from 
mine.’ 

The fallacy of this assertion was 
so transparent that Simon could not 
forbear a smile. 

‘ Better make a clean breast of it 


at once,’ said he. ‘ Directly there’s 
amystery ina family, AuntSusannab, 
you may be sure can be no 
union. It need not be put in a way 
to hurt her feelings. On the con- 
trary, Aunt Jemima might impress 
on her that we count on her assist- 
ance to keep the pot boiling. Why, 
she’s saving us pounds and pounds 
at this moment. Where should I 
get such a model for my Fairy 
Queen, I should like toknow? It 
ought to be a great picture—a great 
picture, Aunt Susannah, if I can 
only work it out. And where should 
I beif she left me in the lurch? No— 
no; we won't forget the bundle of 
sticks. I’ll be the maul-stick, and 
you and Aunt Jemima shall be as 
cross as two sticks; and as for Nina, 
with her bright eyes, and her plea- 
sant voice, and her merry ways, I 
don’t know what sort of a stick we 
should make of her.’ 

‘A fiddlestick, I should think,’ 
said that young lady, entering the 
room from the garden window, hav- 
ing heard, it is to be hoped, no more 
than Simon’s closing sentence. 
‘What are you two doing here in 
the dark? It’s past eight—tea’s 
ready—Aunt Jemima’s down—and 
everything’s getting cold.’ 

dies were lit in the next room, 
and the tea-things laid. Following 
the ladies, and watching with a 
painter’s eye the lights and shades 
as they fell on Nina’s graceful 
beauty, Simon Perkins felt, not for 
the first time, that if she were to 
leave the cottage she would carry 
away with her all that madeit a dear 
and happy home, depriving him at 
once of past, present, and future, 
taking from him the very cunning 
of his handicraft, and, worse still, 
the inspiration of his art. 

It was no wonder she had wound 
herself round the hearts of that 
quiet little family in the retired 
Putney villa. As like Maud Bruce 
in form and feature as though she 
had been her twin sister, Nina Al- 
gernon possessed the same pale, de- 
licate features, the same graceful 
form, the same dark, pleading eyes 
and glossy raven hair; but Mr. 
Bruce’s elder and unacknowledged 
daughter had this advantage over 
the younger, that about her there 
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was a sweetness, a freshness, a quiet 
gaiety, and a bonhomie such as 
spring only from kindliness of dis- 
— and pure unselfishness of 

Had she been an ugly girl, 
though she might have lacked ad- 
mirers, she could not have long re- 
mained without a lover. Being as 
handsome as Maud, she seemed cal- 
culated to rivet more attachments, 
while she made almost as many con- 
quests. Between the sisters there 
was a similitude and a difference. 
One was a costly artificial flower, 
the other a real garden rose. 


—_—— 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE USUAL DIFFICULTY. 


Maud’s instincts, when, soon after 
her father’s death, she felt a strong 
disinclination to live with Aunt 
Agatha, had not played her false. 
As inmates of the same house, the 
two ladies hit it off badly enough. 
Perhaps because in a certain im- 
periousness and hardness of cha- 
racter they were somewhat alike, 
their differences, though only on 
rare occasions culminating in a 
battle royal, smouldered perpetually, 
breaking out, more often than was 
seemly, in brisk skirmish and rapid 
passage of arms. 

Miss Bruce’s education during 
the life-time of her parents had 
been little calculated to fit her for 
the position of a dependant, and 
with all her misgivings, which, in- 
deed, vexed her sadly, she could not 
yet quite divest herself of an idea 
that her inheritance had not wholly 
passed away. Under any circum- 
stances she resolved before long to 
be at the head of an establishment 
of her own, so that she should as- 
sume her proper position, which she 
often told herself, with her attractions 
and fer opportunities was a mere 
question of will. 

Then, like a band of iron tight- 
ening round her heart, would come 
the thought of her promise to Tom 
Ryfe, the bitter regret for her own 
weakness, her own overstrained 
notions of honour, as she now con- 
sidered them, in committing that 
promise to writing. She felt as 
people feel in a dream, when, step 


which way they will, an insurmount- 
able obstacle seems to arise, arrest- 
ing their progress, and hemming 
them in by turns on every side. 

It was not in the best of humours 
that, a few days after Lady Gold- 
thred’s party, Maud descended to 
the luncheon-table fresh from an 
hour’s consideration of her griev- 
ances, and of the false position in 
which she was placed. Mrs. Stan- 
more, too, had just sent back a mis- 
fitting costume to the dressmaker 
for the third time; so each lady 
being, as it were, primed and loaded, 
the lightest spark would suffice to 
produce explosion. 

While the servants remained it 
was necessary to keep the peace, but 
cutlets, mashed potatoes, and a 
ration of sherry having been distri- 
buted, the room was cleared, and a 
fair field remained for immediate 
action. Dick’s train was late from 
Newmarket, and he was well out 
of it. 

To do her justice, Maud had 
meant to intrench herself in sullen 
silence. She saw the attack coming, 
and prepared to remain on the de- 
fensive. Aunt Agatha began quietly 
enough—to borrow a metaphor from 
the noble game of chess, she ad- 
vanced a pawn. 

‘I don’t know how I’m to take 
you to Countess Monaco’s to-night, 
Maud; that stupid woman has dis- 
appointed me again, and I’ve got 
literally nothing to go in. Besides, 
there will be such a crush we shali 
never get away in time for my 
cousin’s ball. 1 promised her l’d 
be early if I could.’ 

Now Miss Bruce knew—I suppose 
because he had told her—that Lord 
Bearwarden would be at Countess 
Monaco’s reception, but would not be 
at the said lt is possible Mrs. 
Stanmore may have been aware of 
this also, and that her pawn simply 
represented what ladies call ‘aggra- 
vation.’ 

Maud took it at once with her 
knight. ‘I don’t the least care 
about Conntess Monaco’s, aunt,’ 
said she. ‘ Dick’s not going because 
he’s not asked, and I’m engaged to 
dance the first dance with him at 
the other place. It’s a family bear- 
fight, I conclude; but though I 
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hate the kind of thing, Dick is sure 
to take care of me.’ 

Check for Aunt Agatha, whom 
this off-hand speech displeased for 
more reasons than one. It galled her 
to be reminded that her step-son had 
received no invitation from the smart 
foreign countess; while that Maud 
should thus appropriate him, call- 
ing him ‘ Dick’ twice in a breath, 
was more than she could endure. 
So she moved her king out of posi- 


tion. 

‘Talking of balls,’ said she, in a 
cold, civil voice, ‘reminds me that 
you danced three times the night 
before last with Lord Bearwarden, 
and twice with Dick, besides going 
down with him to supper. I don’t 
like finding fault, , but I have 
a duty to perform, and I speak to 
you as if you were my own child.’ 

* How can you be sure of that?’ 
retorted incorrigible Maud. ‘You 
never had one.’ 

This was a sore point, as Miss 
Bruce well knew. Aunt Agatha’s 
line of battle was sadly broken 
through, and her pieces huddled 
together on the board. She began 
to lose her head, and her temper 
with it. 

‘ You speak in a very unbecoming 
tone, Miss Bruce,’ said she, angrily. 
* You force me into saying things I 
would much rather keep to myself. 
I don’t wish to remind you of your 
position in this house.’ 

It was now Maud’s turn to ad- 
vance her strongest pieces—castles, 
rooks, and all. 

‘You remind me of it often 
enough,’ she replied, with her 
haughtiest air—an air which, not- 
withstanding itsassumption of supe- 
riority, certainly made her look her 
best; ‘if not in words, at least in 
manner, twenty timesa day. You 
think I don’t see it, Mrs. Stanmore, 
or that I don’t mind it, because I've 
too much pride to resent it as it de- 
serves. Iam indebted to you, cer- 
tainly, for a great deal—the roof 
that shelters me, and the food I eat. 
I owe you as much as your carriage- 
horses, and a little less than your 
servants, for I do my work and 
get no wages. Never fear but I 
shall pay up everything some day ; 
perhaps very soon. You had better 
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get your bill made out, so as tosend 
it in on the morning of my de re. 
I wish the time had come to settle 
it now.’ 

Mrs. Stanmore was aghast. Very 
angry, no doubt, but yet more sur- 
prised, and perhaps the least thing 
cowed. Her cap, her laces, the 
lockets round her neck, the very 
hair of her head, vibrated with ex- 
citement. Maud, cool, pale, im- 
passible, was sure to win at last, 
waiting, like the superior chess 
player, for that final mistake which 
gives an adversary checkmate. 

It came almost immediately. Mrs. 
Stanmore set down her sherry, be- 
cause the hand that held her glass 
shook so she could not raise it to her 
lips. ‘You are rude and imperti- 
nent,’ said she; ‘and if you really 
think so wickedly, the sooner you 
leave this house the better, though 
you are my brother’s child ; and— 
and—Maud, I don’t mean it. But 
how can you say such things? I 
—_ expected to be spoken to like 

is.’ 

Then the elder lady began to cry, 
and the game was over. Before the 
second course came in, a reconcilia- 
tion took place. Maud presented a 
pale, cold cheek to be kissed by 
her aunt; it was agreed that, they 
should go to Countess Monaco’s for 
the harmless purpose, as they ex- 
pressed it, of ‘just walking through 
the rooms,’ leaving thereafter as 
soon as practicable for the ball; and 
Mrs. Stanmore, who was good- 
hearted if bad-tempered, trusted 
‘dear Maud would think no more of 
what she had said in a moment of 
irritation, but that they would be 
better friends than ever after their 
little tiff’ 

None the less, though, for this 
decisive victory did the young lady 
cherish her determination to settle 
in life without delay. Lord Bear- 
warden had paid her considerable 
attention on few occasions they 
had met. True, he was not what 
the world calls a ‘marrying man;’ 
but the world, in arranging its ro- 
mances, usually leaves out that 
very chapter, the chapter of acci- 
dents,on which the whole plot fe- 
volves. And why should there not 
be a Lady Bearwarden of the pre- 
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sent as of the past? To land so 
heavy a fish would be a signal 
triumph. Well, it was at least 
possible, if not probable. This 
should be a matter for future con- 
sideration, and must depend greatly 
on circumstances. 

In the mean time, Dick Stanmore 
would marry her to-morrow. Of 
that she felt sure. Why? Oh, 
because she did! I believe women 
seldom deceive themselves in such 
matters. Dick had never told her 
he cared for her; after all, she had 
not known him many weeks, yet 
a certain deference and softness of 
tone, a diflidence, and even awk- 
wardness of manner, increasing 
— when they were alone, 

trayed that he was her slave. 
And she liked Dick, too, very 
much, as a woman could hardly 
help liking that frank and kindly 
spirit. She even thought she could 
love him if it was necessary, or at 
any rate make him a good wife, as 
wives go. He would live in Lon- 


don, of course, give up hunting and 
It really might do very 


all that. 
well. Yes, she would think seri- 
ously about Dick Stanmore, and 
make up her mind without more 
delay. 

But how to get rid of Tom Ryfe? 
Ignore it as she might —strive as 
she would to forget it in excitement, 
dissipation, and schemes for the 
future, none the less was the chain 
always round her neck. Even 
while it ceased to gall her she was 
yet sensible of its weight. So long 
as she owed him money, so long as 
he held her written promise to re- 
pay that debt with her hand, so 
long was she debarred all chances 
for the future, so long was she tied 
down to a fate she could not con- 
template without a shudder. To 
be ‘a Mrs. Ryfe’ when on the 
cards lay such a prize as the Bear- 
warden coronet, when she need only 
put out her hand and take Dick 
Stanmore, with his brown locks, 
his broad shoulders, his genial, 
generous heart, for better or worse! 
It was unbearable, And then to 
think that she could ever have 
fncied she liked the man; that, 
even now, she had to give him clan- 
destine meetings, to see him at 
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unseasonable hours, as if she loved 
him dearly, and was prepared to 
make every sacrifice for his sake! 
Her pride revolted, her whole spirit 
rose in arms at the reflection. She 
knew he cared for her too; cared 
for her in his own way very dearly ; 
and ‘O’est ce que cest d’étre 
femme,’ I fear she hated him all the 
more! So long as 8 woman knows 
nothing about him, her suspicion 
that a man likes her is nine points 
out of ten in his favour; but directly 
she has fathomed his intellect and 
probed his heart; squeezed the 
orange, so to speak, and resolved 
to throw away the rind, in pro- 
portion to the constancy of his 
attachment will be her weariness 
of its duration; and from weariness 
in such matters there is but one 
short step to hatred and disgust. 

Tom Ryfe must be paid his 
money. To this conclusion, at 
least, Maud’s reflections never failed 
to lead. Without such initiatory 

proceeding it was useless to think 
of demanding the return of that 
written promise. But how to raise 
the funds? After much wavering 
and hesitation, Miss Bruce resolved at 
last to pawn her diamonds. So dearly 
do women love their trinkets, that 
I believe, though he never knew it, 
Tom Ryfe was more than once 
within an ace of gaining the prize 
he longed for, simply from Maud’s 
disinclination to part with her 
jewels. How little he dreamt that 
the very packet which had helped 
to cement into intimacy his first 
acquaintance with her,should prove 
the means of dashing his cherished 
hopes to the ground, and raising 
yet another obstacle to shut him 
out from his lovely client! 

While Maud is meditating in 
the back drawing-room, and Aunt 
Agatha, having removed the traces 
of emotion from her eyes and nose, 
is trying on a bonnet up-stairs, Dick 
Stanmore has shaken off the dust 
of a railway journey, in his lodg- 
ings, dressed himself from top to 
toe, and is driving his phaeton 
merrily along Piccadilly, on his 
way to Belgrave Square. How his 
heart leaps as he turns the well- 
known corner—how it beats as he 
skips into his stepmother’s house— 
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usual place, her usual attitude, lan- 
guid, graceful, indolent, yet glad to 
see him nevertheless. 

‘ I’m in luck,’ says Dick, blushing 
like a schoolboy. ‘My train was 
late, and I was so afraid you'd be 
gone out before I could get here. 
it seems so long since I’ve seen you. 
And where have you been, and 
how's my mother, and what have 
you been doing?’ 

‘What have you been doing, 
omg repeats the young lady, 

ving him a cool and beautiful 
iy that he keeps in his own as 
long as he dares. ‘Three days at 


Newmarket are long | enough to make 
“@ man or a mouse,” as you call it, 
of a greater capitalist than you, 
Mr. Stanmore. Seriously, I hope 
you’ve had a good week.’ 

‘Only lost a pony on the whole 
meeting,’ answered Dick, triumph- 


antly. ‘And even that was a 
“ fluke,” because Bearwarden's Bac- 
chante filly was left at the post.’ 

‘I congratulate you, said Maud, 
with laughter gleaming in her dark 
eyes. ‘I sup you consider 
that tantamount to winning. Was 
Lord Bearwarden much disap- 
pointed, and did he swear hor- 
ribly ?’ 

‘ Bearwarden never swears, re- 
plied Dick. ‘He only told the 
starter he wondered he could get 
them off at all; for it must have 
- ut him out sadly to see all the boys 

ughing at him. I’ve no doubt 
one or two were fined in the very 
next race, for the official didn’t 
seem to like it.’ 

Maud pondered. ‘Is Lord Bear- 
—— very good-tempered?’ said 


‘Well, he never breaks out, 
answered Dick. ‘But why do you 
want to know?’ 

‘ Because you and he are such 
friends, said this artful young lady. 
‘ Because I can’t make him out— 
because I don’t care whether he is 
or not! And now, Mr. Stanmore, 
though you’ve not been to see your 
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mamma ‘yet, you’ve behaved like a 

boy, considering; so I've got 
a little treat in store for you. Will 
you drive me out in your phaeton ?° 

‘Will a duck swim?’ exclaimed 
Dick, delighted beyond measure, 
with bat” the one drawback to 
supreme happiness, of a wish that 
his off horse had been more than 
twice in harness. 

‘ Now beforeI go to put my bonnet 
on,’ continued Miss Bruce, threaten- 
ing him with her finger like a child, 
‘you must promise to do exactly 
what you’re told—to drive very slow 
and very carefully, and to set me 
down the instant I’m tired of you, 
because Aunt Agatha won’t hear of 
our going for more than half an 
hour or so, and it will take some 
diplomacy to arrange even that.’ 

Then she tripped upstairs, leaving 
the door open, so that Dick looking 
at himself in the glass, wondering, 
honest fellow, what she could see in 
him to like, and thinking what a 
lucky dog he was, overheard the fol- 
lowing conversation at the threshold 
of his stepmother’s chamber, on the 
floor above. 

A light tap—a smothered ‘ Who’s 
there ?’ and the silvery tones of the 
voice he loved— 

‘Aunt Agatha—may Mr. Stan- 
more drive me to Rose and Bril- 
liant’s in his phaeton ?’ 

Something that sounded very 
like ‘ Certainly not.’ 

‘But please, Aunt Agatha, 
pleaded the voice, ‘I’ve got a head- 
ache, and an open carriage will do 
me so much good, and you can call 
for me afterwards, wherever you 
like, to do our shopping. I shan’t 
be five minutes putting my bonnet 
on, and the wind’s changed and it’s 
such a beautiful day!’ 

Here a door opened, whispers 
were exchanged, it closed with a 
bang, a bell rang, an organ in the 
street struck up ‘ The Marseillaise,’ 
and ere it had played eight bars, 
Maud was on the stairs again, look- 
ing, to Dick’s admiring eyes, like an 
angel in a bonnet coming straight 
down from heaven. 

In after days he often thought of 
that happy drive—of the pale, beau- 
tiful face in its transparent little bon- 
net, turned confidingly upwards to his 
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own, of the winning ways, the play- 
fully imperious gestures, sweet 
caressing voice—of the hope thrilling 
to his very heart that ae = 
him might be reserved the blissful 
lot of thus journeying with her by 
his side through life. 
As they passed into the Park at 
Albert Gate, two of his young com- 
ions nodded and took off their 
ts, elbowing each other, as who 
should say, ‘I sup that’s a 
case!’ How proud Dick felt, and 
how happy! The quarter of a mile 
that brought him to Apsley House 
seemed a direct road to Paradise ; 
the man who is always watering the 
rhododendrons shone like a glorified 
being, and the soft west wind fanned 
his temples like an air from heaven. 
How pleasant she was, how quaint, 
how satirical, how amusing! Not 


the least frightened when that off- 
horse shied in Piccadilly—not the 
least impatient (neither, be sure, 
was he) when a block of carriages 
kept them stationary for ten minutes 
in the narrow gorge of Bond Street. 
Long before they stopped at Rose 


and Brilliant’s it was all over with 
Dick. 

*You’re not to get out,’ said 
Maud, while they drew up to the 
door of that fashionable jeweller. 
* Yes you om to keep my dress 
off the wheel, but you mustn’t come 
in. I said I’d a treat for you; now 
tell me without prevarication—will 
you have sleeve-links with a cipher 
or a monogram? Speak up—in one 
‘word—quick !’ 

Sleeve-links! and from her! A 
present to be valued and cherished 
more than life itself. He could 
hardly believe his senses. Far too 
bewildered to solve the knotty point 
of cipher versus monogram, he mut- 
el some incoherent syllables, and 
only began to recover when he had 
stared blankly for a good five 
minutes at the off-horse’s ears, from 
the driving-seat of his phaeton. 

It took a long time apparently to 
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pick out those sleeve-links. Perhaps 
the choicest assortment of such 
articles remained in the back-shop, 
for thither Miss Bruce retired; and 
it is possible she may have appealed 
to the proprietor’s taste in her selec- 
tion, since she was closeted with 
that tleman in earnest confer- 
ence for three-quarters of an hour. 
Dick had almost got tired of wait- 
ing, when she emerged at last 
to thank him for her drive, and 
to ny him, as she affirmed, 
with the results of her protracted 
shopping. 

‘There is a design on them al- 
ready,’ said she, slipping a little box 
of card into his hand with her plea- 
santest smile, ‘so I could not have 
your initials engraved, but I dare 
say you won't lose them all the 
same.’ 

Dick rather thought not, hiding 
the welcome keepsake away in his 
waistcoat pocket, as near his heart 
as the construction of that garment 
would permit; but his day's happi- 
ness was over now, for Mrs. Stan- 
more had arrived in her brougham 
to take his companion away for the 
rest of the afternoon. 

That night, before he went to bed, 
I think he was fool enough to kiss 
the insensible sleeve-links more than 
once. They were indeed choice little 
articles of workmanship, bearing on 
their surface two quaint and fanciful 
designs, st a brace of 
Cupids in difficulty, the one sin 
by his own torch, the other crying 
over a broken bow. 

At the same hour Maud was en- 
closing an order for a large sum of 
money in a letter which seemed to 
cost her much study and vexation. 
Even Miss Bruce found some diffi- 
culty in explaining to a lover that 
she valued truth, honour, and fide- 
lity at so many hundred pounds, 
while she begged to forward him a 
cheque for the amount in lieu of 
the goods marked ‘damaged and 
returned.’ 


as oe 
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GURNEL DUKE’S FIRST VALENTINE. 
A Srony 1x Four Cuaprens, 


CHAPTER III. 


RB the morning succeeding 
changed all this. 
A letter ina strange hand. But 
I soon made it out to be signed 
Francis Duke. And when I had 
read that letter I lived afresh. 


‘ 15th of February, Steeple Audley Park, 
‘Dear Duxe,—My very sincere 
thanks for your extreme kindness 
to my naughty little sister, who 
took such a strange method of show- 
ing her gratitude. To relieve your 
anxiety at once, your missing papers 
were found within the leather cover 
of a dressing-case which my sister’s 
maid had with her for safety, and 
which she had occasion to open 
when at yours—about the last place 
‘one would have thought of for it. 
‘I do not like to send the packet 
by post. It is some time since my 
Cambridge days, but it is not diffi- 
cult to perceive its value. I am at 
Audleybury nearly every Saturday ; 
let me meet you there by appoint- 
ment; at the Angel Hotel, say ; or, 
should you require it before, you 
can come to Audleybury—let me 
leave it with Frekeston’s people at 
the bank. You must allow me to 
repeat my thanks, which I cannot 
do too emphatically. Hoping soon 
to make your acquaintance, 
*I am, dear Duke, 
* Yours faithfully, 
‘ Frayow Duke. 


*Gurnel Duke, Esq.’ 


‘ Brother and sister nothing alike,’ 
I said, as I refolded the letter. I 
did not resign my situation. I waited 
until next day’s post, when I wrote, 
making an appointment for Satur- 
day week at the Angel, Audleybury. 
I did it upon deliberation, and I 
knew the road I was taking. 

At the Audleybury station on the 
Saturday I fell into conversation 
with a friend, and did not observe 
the Lipswich train come in by an 
adjoining platform. ‘ You’re an ob- 
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ject of curiosity,’ said my friend as 
he left me. ‘A gentleman has twice 
stepped back to have a look at you.’ 

‘Yes, Frank,’ said a very non- 
chalant voice, as I turned my head 
in the direction indicated ; ‘no need 
to be ecstatic—it is Mr. Duke.’ 

On the Lipswich platform, not 
two yards from me, stood Miss Duke 
and a tallish fellow in dark-brown 
shooting suit and knickerbockers. 
He had strongly-marked features, 
brown hair, not very dark, and worn 
rather flat, small moustache, and 
long whiskers, pleasant brown eyes 
—a very pleasant-looking, gentle- 
manly fellow, with a kind voice, as 
I noticed immediately. Although 
so near, he had yet to traverse one 
platform and half another to reach 
me. This he did, paying. me the 
compliment of considerable haste, 
his sister contriving to keep up with 
him and yet maintain her noncha- 
lance. Seeing his object I went to 
meet them. 

‘Mr. Gurnel Duke, I believe,’ said 
he, holding out his hand and speak- 
ing with a warmth and animation 
as novel to me as ble. ‘You 
are so exactly one of us in face and 
appearance I knew you as soon as I 
set eyes on you—by that and my 
sister’s description.’ Servile imita- 
tion of her brother, however, did 
not show to be one of Miss Duke’s 
faults. 

‘You bound for the city? our 
way too.’ And his arm was promptly 
within mine. ‘Oh, you go up St. 
Peter's Street ?—then meet us in an 
hour and half at the Angel for 
luncheon.’ And when I did so meet 
them, he could not be too cordial. 
But with Miss Duke it was not more 
than a word or two she could vouch- 
safe me at all. Sitting by us, 
scarcely joining in the conversation, 
hme Rel the disdainful 
eyes, the Wi carriage of the 
head, the scornful, critical mouth, 
and the pale, delicate face in a frame 
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of some light wavy kind of fur—far, 
I remember, on the small hat and 
fur on the trim collar—she looked 
the counterpart of some fine-toned, 
old-world picture. She was evi- 
dently a child still in her brother’s 
eyes—he must have been two-and- 
thirty—and he enjoyed her caprices 
as one would those of a child. 

‘Maud is always in something of 
this sort, Duke—always lights on 
her feet, though. The remotest 
chance in the world, wasn’t it, that 
she should meet with you? Quite a 
romance—the train, the unknown 
cousin, and the porter delivering 
her as so much goods. Valentine’s 
Day, too, to complete the matter. 
Didn't you take her for a valentine, 
come by the afternoon’s post?’ Miss 
Duke contrived to throw an addi- 
tional degree of scorn into her face. 
‘ She told me of your dismay.’ 

‘I have never owned a valentine,’ 
I replied; ‘so I am not apt at 
making them out.’ 

‘ This your first experience?’ per- 
sisting in his joke. ‘At your age, 
and in this Christian country!’ 

‘Mr. Duke is one of those en- 
thusiasts whom people leave to their 
own devices, said Miss Duke, 
loftily. 

‘Ah, so wrapt up in his own 
devices as not to accompany a lady 
to a house where she was a stranger. 
Ha! ha! Maud told me all your 
misdemeanours as well as your 
kindnesses. She says the abstrac- 
tion of your papers was a judgment 
on you. 

I had quite shaken myself out of 
my devices for this day that I had 
given myself, so I was dreadfully 
ashamed for my inadvertence, which 
had never occurred to me before. 
However, I did not make the worse 
blunder of attempting a late apology, 
for Miss Duke seemed angry now as 
well as scornful. 

‘Don’t think,’ Frank continued, 
* Maud was not sorry enough. She 
had an idea money could replace it, 
because she heard Frekeston say it 
was cheap at five thousand. So I 
was to try everywhere. Yes, I 
said, ‘of the Tycoon of Japan, the 
Liama of Thibet, the sun, moon, or 
stars, if she could find me their 
business address. I was quite as 
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likely to be successful with them as 
with——’ 


‘ Really, Frank,’ interrupted Miss 
Duke, petulantly, ‘I don’t think 
what you said or I said either is 
worth repeating.’ So we went to 
the safer ground of general topics. 

‘But what have you to do that 
you can’t bear us company?’ Duke 
urged, when I spoke of leaving 
them. ‘ My sister not been here 
before, a we are to go the round 
of the lions. You know more of 
Audleybury than I do, so, don’t you 
see it would be both a pleasure and 
an advantage if you could come?’ 

Since he was so desirous, I saw 
no reason why I should not accede ; 
I was not so much disturbed, be- 
cause I resented it as an injustice, 
that an affected disregard of my 
presence on Miss Duke’s part ap- 
peared her rule for the day. I sup- 
posed it her first lesson in our 
relative positions. Perhaps I mas- 
tered it more easily and equably 
than she expected—or liked. Either 
circumstances favoured me, or she 
did not approve of the way in which 
I was engrossed by her brother. 

‘Oh dear, the horrid man!’ she 
said to herself, as the tide of passers- 
by took Frank in front, and brought 
us side by side. Then to me, ‘ Ah, 
well, can I not leave it to you to 
see that he does not trouble me ?” 

‘It is a rare courage, Miss Duke, 
with which you swallow the least of 
two evils,’ said I, grimly. I tried 
hard to conceal the delight her im- 
perative request produced in me; 
it is an open question how far I 
succeeded. ‘ Now, Gurnel Duke,’ 
said I to myself, ‘if you can’t make 
good your standing with her, it is 
nobody’s fault but your own.’ 

The crowded state of this par- 
ticular thoroughfare afforded excuse 
for me to offer my arm, and, after- 
wards, there was plenty of occasion 
why she should not relinquish it. 
The gentleman whose approach had 
so excited her apprehension I re- 
cognized as Sir Warren Waters, a 
rich baronet living not far from 
Audleybury. He was simply the 
typical bore. His coat-collar and 
cravat were platitudes in them- 
selves, his face a commonplace, the 
fashion of his hair precise to a pro- 
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verb. Bearing down upon Miss 
Duke, he got stranded on Francis 
Duke’s shore. By dexterous steering 
I carried myself and companion 
past the two gentlemen, and—we 
made such excellent use of our ad- 
vantage—not until we, a full quarter 
of an hour later, halted for the 
sexton to admit us into St. Wilfrid’s 
—old St. Wilfrid’s, the glory, every 
one knows, of Audleybury — did 
they get up with us. 

‘I have fallen in with a friend, 
Maud,’ said her brother, unwit- 
tingly. 

‘Oh, Sir Warren! How do you 
do?’ shaking hands as demurely as 
possible. ‘Frank, how did you 
manage to lose us?’ The little 
rogue! thought I, hugely enjoying 
myself behind the scenes and my 
sober face. 

‘How did you manage to disap- 

ar? I think it is. I just shook 
1ands with Waters, and you were— 
yards in front. Ah, my cousin, 
Waters. Allow me to introduce 
you. Mr. Gurnel Duke, Sir Warren 
Waters.’ 

‘Lord Uxford’s friend, I pre- 
sume? said Sir Warren, deriving 
relief from my cousinship. 

In accordance with my duty, I 
soon devised another separation. 

‘I think you must be dreadfully 
deceitful, Cousin Gurnel,’ says Miss 
Duke, with a great air of apprehen- 
sion for me, when we find ourselves 
apart. And again I see in it some- 
thing vastly enjoyable. 

Was not I proud of my after- 
noon’s companion? And if I suc- 
ceeded with her in nothing else, I 
succeeded in showing I could think 
of other things besides my own 
devices. With laudable patience 
poor Sir Warren toiled after us 
until we left for the station. 

‘Have I done your bidding?’ I 
ventured to ask, as we stood to- 
gether on the platform. 

‘Con amore,’ said she, turning her 
laughing eyes on me. Ah, little 
witch, she took payment for all, 
never doubt, then or after. 

‘I am glad to have met you, 
Gurnel,’ said Mr. Duke, warmly, in 
bidding me good-bye; ‘ we ought to 
have known one another before.’ 

* And I am glad to have met you, 
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Francis Duke,’ I answered. ‘I have 
not been happy in my experiences 
of my relatives. To-day, for the 
first time, because of you, I under- 
stand the feeling of kin.’ 

‘Well! Now I know, Frank, 
what disparagement by inference is,’ 
said Miss Duke. 

But she appeared more amused 
than anything else. I looked quietly 
at her, with a reflection of her amuse- 
ment in my face; but behind was an 
anxious sense that she was only 
tasking me with the old lesson, 
translated into much more involved 
and subtle language. 

‘You will come to see me at 
Steeple Audley,’ said Frank: ‘ you 
are going to be the great man of the 
family, and I mean to begin paying 
court early.’ And so good-bye was 
said. 

Do you think that day cured me? 
I went often now to Audleybury, 
and saw them often, for, Francis 
Duke not being in robust health, the 
physicians recommended country 
air, and, in consequence, they did 
not go to town for more than three 
weeks this season. I had no more 
such days as that; it had had its 
purpose, and had fulfilled it. She 
treated me to all sorts of caprices, 
most of all to a superb indifference. 
She did not need now to make too 
open show of it. A tone, a gesture 
sufficed now for me to understand 
her mood, and she knew it, be sure. 
What she meant it is difficult to 
say; but I think, at times, the dis- 
pleasure and distaste her manner 
seemed to evince were more than 
half real. I ought to have kept 
away, but I did not. When Francis 
Duke asked me to Steeple Audley 
fur the Saturday to the Monday, I 
ought to have refused, but I did not. 
I cannot allege against her that she 
gave me any inducement. 

‘Lord Haileybury will be with 
us, Frank,’ she said, with very 
thinly veiled meaning, when he gave 
me the invitation the previous 
Saturday. Lord Haileybury was 
the Marquis of Mainwaring’s eldest 
son (the marquis of another gene- 
ration). 

‘I don’t forget, Maud, he re- 
turned, a little severely. 

When I went the following Satur- 
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day, I found Maud Duke waiting 
luncheon in the morning - room. 
Frank and Lord Haile nar ome 
in a few minutes later. On "s 
introduction, Lord Haileybury used 
nearly Sir Warren’s words. ‘The 
Mr. Duke, Lord Uxford’s friend, I 
believe.’ A fine, suave young man 
the speaker was, with the whole 
House of Lords in his courtesy, if 
you know what I mean. 

‘We will be with you directly, 
said Frank. 

As they passed out, Maud spoke. 
‘Lord Uxford’s friend! — always 
Lord Uxford’s friend!’ with scornful 
emphasis. ‘Cannot you succeed in 
establishing your own identity ? 

I answered her with some of her 
own audacity; indeed I did once 
hear her say, ‘ We Dukes have all 
something in common. I have more 
faith in myself than in anything or 
anybody else on earth, and it is the 
same with you, Mr. Gurnel.’ Sol 
answered her, slowly walking to 
where she stood: ‘Some day it 


shall be Miss Duke, Gurnel Duke’s 
cousin, and so on, as the case may 


be. I can wait for that as I can 
wait for most things.’ I spoke with 
that perfect conviction which is the 
strongest of all things. 

‘As the case may be?’ she an- 
swered, at haphazard, to cover her 
defeat, or she would certainly have 
taken care not to apply it person- 
ally. ‘All the Dukes now are your 
cousins.’ 

‘Now, but in the future? Wife 
and children, maybe.’ 

*I should like to see your con- 
ception of a wife,’ said she, with her 
arrogant, irritating little laugh. 

‘ My wife is for the future also. I 
can wait for her as I can for most 
things.’ And after that, perhaps the 
boldest thing I had yet said, Miss 
Duke dropped the subject. Soon 
Mrs. Gilbart and the two young 
men came in. Mrs. Gilbart was the 
elderly lady living with them since 
Miss Duke had resided with her 
brother. 

During my three days’ stay she 
treated me better than I might 
have expected after her very de- 
cided hint that I was de trop; Lord 
Haileybury was not at all advanced 
before me. I was not blinded by it, 
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I knew what it was; from the 
of doctrine I had heard her h 
I laid my better fortune to my bei 
a relative, consequently not to be 
= down with impunity by others, 

owever often and severely by my 
lady herself. So the patrician cousin 
and the commoner cousin fared alike. 
Still I went away with Haileybury 
for my béte noir. I was obliged to 
own him a very nice fellow —a 
sterling fellow. So much the worse. 
Was he not to remain a fortnight 
longer, whilst I had to go back to 
my school drudgery ? 

rogress with my great scien- 
tific work was slower now. I had 
to go to Mr. Frekeston for funds. 
I often stumbled and fell—for, for 
this long time it was a trackless 
road—yet I worked on doggedly. 
Then the midsummer vacation drew 
near, and Francis Duke asked me 
to pass the whole six weeks at 
— Audley. I accepted, even 
while her face dared me to do it. 
Blind, foolish, you will say: no, 
blind I was not; foolish, maybe; and 
even reckless. Ah, conduct is not 
always to be judged by the issues, 
favourable or otherwise. The whole 
six weeks!—that is, with the excep- 
tion of a few days for London. And 
at the end of the first three weeks I 
felt that it was well I had that 
break, so that I might find my feet 
again, and breathe the healthy out- 
side atmosphere. There was always 
abundance of time when it was we 
three and none else, although we 
saw plenty of company. Even then, 
riding, driving, boating, archery, 
croquet, it was with her, always 
with her. Positively I had no time 
given me to recover my sober senses. 
Dangerous work, over the pit’s 
mouth always, especially for a poor 
charity schoolmaster, as in my pride 
I called myself. Goes the old 
song— 
‘Fanciful exceedingly, 
Was the Lady of the Lea.’ 

Ay, Maud Duke not less so. What 
was she not? So petite, and yet so 
fearless, with nt» tle, soft 
movement of voice and step, and 
yet so audacions. Yes, she had 
‘ gotten her beauty so by a 
touch of her finger was as a of 
iron to command. She had her re- 
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sources so well under control. She 
lifted her — grey eyes to you— 
as river, W it runs 

and indolent under the shadow 

of the bridge—and you were at her 
feet, to be spurned with saucy ges- 
ture of head and hand, as though it 
all were a game of an hour for her 
special pastime. Some day, per- 
haps, some man thus spurned would 
take her in his strong arms and 
keep her there for his revenge. But 
very often, although one knows per- 
fectly what is needed for success, 
one feels it too daring to attempt in 
one’s Own person, one tries half- 
measures, in spite of a constant 
miserable consciousness of their 
uselessness. So it might have been 
with me: so it was, in fact; but I 
went away for a space, and I felt 
myself a man again. I told myself 
what I would do, and I told myself 
——— ill with me if I-did not 

oi 
When in London, I met Lent 
to 


Steeple Audley. For 
I learned that Lord Uxford 
Miss Duke, 


with 
im the 
the 


r lady, sometimes, I believe, she 
ought I was her boy—seemed to 
have something on her mind to 
o-_ but she refrained, Me only 
ooked pityingly at me. came 
Gucealt Lewiee. I passed an hour 
with a scientific friend. Alluding to 
the expensive nature of my pursuits, 
he said, ‘Shame, Duke, the other 
family had all old Richard Duke’s 
tin. Didn’t want it a bit. Why the 
two girls, let. alone the brothers, had 
twenty-five thousand from their 
father. And then old Dick’s fifteen. 
I say it’s a confounded shame.’ 
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But his information did no more 
to turn me from my purpose than 
Lady Uxford’s pity. 

ud Duke's womanly instinct 
taught her from the first of my re- 
turn how it went with me. How 
clever she was in her fence! Leaving 
off none of her old lures, her 
caprices, her insolent speeches, her 
sudden commands; trusting to her 
wit to evade anything serious if it 
loomed too near. And for me, I 
held on, also trusting in my power 
to compel her attention when I 
chose. I held on, finding work my 
best tonic. I had for my work a 
part of the library to myself, an 
afterthought of the designer, which 
could be shut off a wil! by drawing 
out a sort of screen or folding-door. 
But sometimes Frank came to write 
letters there a® more comfortable 
aa large? room—indeed in | 
r way if wae his study—an 
if Frank, often hie sister. One 
mo wher 
was called out, 
kept on a# 
tion of her pit 


lighted for sealing his letters. ‘ You 
won't dare me to it?’ 

‘No, I won’t; but I warn you, 
if you burn it, you will be 
what it won’t suit you to be—my 
debtor.’ 

That really deterred her, although 
for bravado she held the paper be- 
fore restoring it so near as to singe 
the corner. 

* Your calmness, sir, does credit 
to your nerves. Inwardly you know 
you are a raging furnace.’ 

‘If I were having a tooth pulled, 
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Miss Duke, my state of miund would 
not be equable exactly, yet I 
don’t think I should go into byste- 
rics. But,’—and having removed 


the injured corner, I locked the paper 
in my desk— but, I should avoid 
the toothache as much as possible 
after.’ 

‘ First causes,’ langhed she. ‘ Poor 
old Gurnel!’ (It was not often she 
‘ poor old 


used my name like this)— 


know then that / am not one to be 
“ killed wi’ disdaining ”—as you read 
from your favourite Massey, yester- 
day.’ 

I couldn’t say how I spoke, nor 
how I looked. She, I know, drew 
herself up and tried for the briefest 
space to look me down; but I held 
my own, and she snatched her hand 
from mine and turned away pale 
and proud. She sat a little while 
with her face to the window, then 
she left the room. ‘There was a 
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Gurnel! haven’t I found out all the 
bag mir oy in your harness!’ 
the touch of her hand on my 

shoulder as she passed was almost a 
caress, the sort of caress one might 
use to a faithful dog 

I took her rah y and held it firmly. 
I looked her full in the face. 

* You have found the weak places 
in my harness? Then you will also 
have found the strong ones. You 





dinner-party on for the evening ; Sir 
Warren Waters and others. She was 
no longer reticent in her disdain ; all 
the scornful, bitter things she could 
say she did, but nothing would I al- 
low todraw a retort from me ; it was 
sometimes she who flinched, not I; 
I was only solicitous lest her brother 
should hear and chide her. Next 
day she was invisible to me until 
luncheon. 

‘Frank,’ she said then, when we 
had talked on indifferent topics some 
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time, ‘ Mr. Duke was in a bad way 
yesterday, oh, in a frightful bad 
way. He was quoting poetry!’ 

‘ What was the subject?—that’s 
the thing.’ 

‘Oh,’ returned she, mockingly, 
* his profession of faith. Now can’t 
you guess ?” 

But then her face suddenly blazed. 

* 1 was near proving a martyr to 
it, any way,’ I replied, drily. 

e last morning of my six weeks 
came, Miss Duke, I knew, was in 
es study, under the impression that 

I had vacated it for good. She was 
furnishing it with fresh flowers, as 
was her wont; the open doors 
giving passage to the garden. She 
started as I entered, supposing me 
on a business expedition with her 
brother. I had, in fact, accompa- 
nied him some way. 

‘How will it do?’ said she, ap- 
pearing absorbed in her bouquet. 
“It wants a rose or two more, does 
it not?” 

‘The roses will keep. It is my 
fast morning.’ 

I had come in by the doors, and 
so stood between her and them. 

‘Why don’t you tell me news? 
said , indolently, affecting an 
easy manner, but now quite aware 
of what was coming, by token that 
she unsettled all the flowers in the 
vase, as though dissatisfied with 
them, and unconsciously commenced 
pulling the best rose amongst them 
to pieces. ‘I wouldn’t deprive 
Chop, the butcher’s boy, and Snip, 
the tailor’s son, of you for a little. 
I can be generous sometimes, you 
know.’ 

A promising beginning! 

‘Frank’s gun, and loaded too, I 
exclaimed, seeing a gun across two 
chairs to the right. 

‘Careless boy!’ she returned, 
seizing giadly on the diversion. 
*He will be back soon by that. 
Where did you leave him? 

* At Stapleton Grange. He’ll bea 
quarter of an hour yet. I left him 
to finish his round alone, as I had 
something to do here that would 
mot wait. I want to ask you . 

‘Then you had better not,’ she 
hastily interposed. ‘I tell you I’m 
not in a listening mood this morn- 
ing. Come, do as you are bid, she 
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—— gently, ‘ and help me gather 


y roses.’ 
pat I was not to be fooled by her 
gentleness. 

‘No, I have thought on it too 
long and too anxiously to be put off 
now with a light word.’ 

An ominous flash came into her 
cheek, as though she were deter- 
mined to make an injury out of my 
persistence. 

* You'll think so when I tell you 
that I came when your brother in- 
vited me, on pu that I might 
look everything in the face, and see 
if my courage were still equal. I 
know how rich you are, how scorn- 
fal you are.’ She had sat down 
with a scoffing assumption of much- 
enduring resignation. ‘I know, 
without you reminding me, that I 
am only a poor charity school- 
master. But none of this changes 
me in the least.’ I began to labour 
in my speaking, as men do who 
know that any one ill-advised word 
may cost their happiness. ‘I am 
not good at s ing of my love for 
you. But this I know, that before 
all I want you for my wife, and if 
you cannot love me, I cannot forget 
it all and dream again a dozen, 
twenty times, as some men will.’ 

A great, rich, swelling crimson 
rose-leaf fell from her hand at my 
feet. I looked on it with ruth that 
had something more than that leaf 
for its object, I suspect. But I have 
that leaf in my pocket-book at this 
moment. 

‘ It’s getting stale,’ she said, affect- 
ing levity, although I could see she 
was either angry, annoyed, or some- 
thing. ‘Jt neverrains but it pours. 
Here has Sir Warren Waters been 
before you on the same errand. I 
was a quarter of an hour making 
him understand,.and then I had to 
speak in his own precise fashion. 
Now a shower to-day and another 
to-morrow would be so much more 
agreeable.’ 

‘ I don’t care how precise you are 
if you will only be serious,’ 

‘ Your own grave face is not pre- 

ssessing enough to be an induce- 
ment. What! you will have an 
answer? Then—poor cousins, like 
poor nephews,—she stayed with a 
strange pause—‘are so much in the 
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way, you never do know when you 
have taught them their place.’ 

And then she was lau g 
silently over her satire, the 
strong curb I had to put on my 


anger. 

‘ That’s a hard speech, but I can 
bear it.’ 

‘ Ah, but you wouldn’t expect me 
to say ‘it again, or anything like it, 
if I were foolish enough to be your 
wife.’ 

And again there was a change in 
her, and her eyes were flashing de- 
fiantly, and she was speaking 
quickly. 

‘I don’t think you would.’ 

* Yes, that’s even more easy to 
understand. I should have to be 
very humble; and you, if I begged 
you ever so, would not so much as 
give up that work of yours, which 
you put before everything.’ 

‘I hope—I should not,’ said 1, 
slowly nr ully—all the more 
since she ed for my reply. 
* But I pray God I may never have 
the we 

I.will take care you have not, 
Mr. Duke.’ 

“I cannot tell you a lie about it, 
as. some men would.’ 

‘I say J will take care you have 
not the temptation. You had better 
rest with that for an answer. You 
won't like Sir Warren’s.’ 

‘ Sir Warren is a worthy fellow, 
deserving more grace than I expect 
you gave him; but he is not worthy 
of you. I don’t say I am, Maund——’ 

* Not Maud, sir, for you—Miss 
Duke, if you please.’ 

‘I don’t say I am, Maud.’ I was 
getting dogged and importunate. 
‘Bat I swear you should never 
know what it was to be ashamed for 
your husband, to see him an infe- 
rior.” She rose restlessly from her 
chair, all flushed and hasty and 
trembling. ‘What am I to do to 
make you see how I love you? But 
you see it. I have been at your 
mercy all these weeks because you 
see it.’ 

* You are a little insulting, Mr. 
Duke,’ she said, coldly. ‘ You don’t 
know yet how to ask a woman to be 
your wife, in spite of your superior 
wisdom. You want your reply? 
Very well.’ She was nearest the 


door now. ‘I return my humble 


thanks for the honour intended to 
be conferred on me, but I beg to be 
— to decline it, as too high for 


“And she made me a low sweeping 
courtesy, in withdrawing to the 
door. 

Simultaneously it seemed to me 
there was a loud report, a sharp 
scream, and I fell as though struck 
down by a | ag = hammer. I lay full 
length on floor,—and I may as 
well tell you, I did not find my feet 
again for four months. Standing 
half turned from me in her disdain, 
she made me that mocking courtesy 
in retiring, and forgetting the gun 
loaded and cocked on the chair, 
brought it violently to the ground. 
Both barrels went off, neatly lodg- 
ing their contents in my feet and 
knees at a few yards’ distance. 

From sheer fright she took a 
backward step towards the garden ; 
the next moment she was kneeling 
at my side. I lay still as death for 
a brief s , | know, and then her 

e little face went to my 
eart and brought back life to it. 

* Don’t be frightened, dear,’ I 
said, trying to smile. ‘ There’s some 
of me left. You won’t kill me wi’ 

isdaining, Maud.’ 

Trying to put a good face on it, 
but signally failing, for a cold faint- 
ness come over me, not from 
pain so much, I did not feel that 
yet, but from the shock. 

‘ Don’t,’ she sobbed, either because 
of my jest or my faintness. 

For her sake I fought off the 
deadly sickness resolutely, else it 
seemed to faint would be the great- 
est blessing and relief. I made her 
understand to help me against a 
chair, so that my head might be 
higher. She had to put her arms 
quite round me to raise me—I used 
to feel the clasp of those arms in the 
long days and terrible nights. 

* I shall do weil now,’ and I smiled 
reassuringly into the great grey 
eyes painfally waiting on my ges- 
tures—to interpret them so readily. 
Without any foolish ado, for all her 
poor little bursting heart, she 
away gamely as I bade her, and I 
went off immediately into semi-con- 
sciousness, from which I was only 
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roused by the bustle of many people 
and Francis Duke's voice— 
ee, then Maud has shot 


you? 
‘ Maud? It’sall your confounded 
carelessness, said I, in a voice mo- 
mentarily loud, but then falling 
away into something very undigni- 
fied and feeble. 
* Oh, my God, my gun, I see!’ 
‘A gun on full cock in a room 
where at any time it might be 
— by a lady’s skirt! Are you 
t ashamed of yourself?” I went 
Fo in rather absurd crescendos and 
diminuendos. And then, I believe, 
I asked them to raise me that I 
might see what the hurt was — for 
what with the shock and my desire to 
shield her it was not very plain 
what I did say or want. But when 
they did raise me a little I knew 
enough to tell them to cut off my 
boots at once. ‘And Mrs. Gilbart 
you and Miss Duke go,’ I added, 
ly. For, poor child, she was 
ing white and shivering be- 
hind her brother. I did not keep 
my consciousness many minutes 
after that, and when I came round 
again it was to find myself on the 
sofa, Frank giving me brandy, and 
blant old Dr. Upson examining e my 
‘Great loss of blood,’ I 
heard. 


*Doctor’—up came his moon- 
spectacles and his mastiff-face—‘ can 
I be best moved to-day or to-morrow 
morning ?” 

There were instantly ever so many 
deprecating tongues ; but he did me 
the honour of heeding me alone. 
as I should not advise removal to- 

y.’ 

* Was that my question ?’ 

*Humph!’ aide he, stung to can- 
dour. ‘ a answer for it, where you 
are to-night you will be this day 
three months. That is, barring ac- 
cidents.’ 

‘Now that I can understand. It 
is twenty-eight miles to Cumberley. 
Put your heads together and devise, 
as quickly as you can, the best 
means of getting me there.’ 

‘I’m master here, said Francis 
Duke, firmly, ‘and I say you don't 

So no more.’ 
* And I am my own master; and I 
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say you don’t dress or stanch my 
wounds, or anything, until I have 
your word to = off to-day.’ I 
was not like ting ~ because 
the pain was just too grea 

At length they, Gling my will 
not at all weakened, agreed to ar- 
range a sort of bed in the carriage ; 
Frank and the doctor to go with 
me. 

‘ Don’t let Miss Duke know until 
we are off, I said. Somebody—I 
suppose it was Frank—told me after- 
wards, she made not a word of reply 
when informed of my departure ; 
and when he used to return from 
his visits to me—they were very 
frequent, and sometimes for two 
days together—she never made any 
inquiry, but would come and stand 
by him, whatever he might be doing, 
until he had told her all there was 
to tell, when she would go quietly 
away. 


CHAPTER IV. 


I think I may safely say the worst 
pat of my life is over now that I 
ave the three months following 


upon that accident to take into the 
reckoning. A terrible time I had 
of it in more ways than one. To 
speak of nothing else, there were for 
two months three, and sometimes 
four surgeons examining and prob- 


ing and experimenting, and then 
shaking their heads in company 
over it all. 

But about October a young fel- 
low, one of my scientific friends, 
came down for pheasant-shooting to 
a country-house near. He called 
on me, and laughed and talked and 
asked questions, and looked graver 
than any pair of them, and ended 
by prophesying the boldest things. 
However, my friend Easton was 
firmer than any about my not put- 
ting foot to ground this long while ; 
and old Dr. Upson was right in that 
respect. It wasnow November, and 
I was where I had been that day 
three months. But Frank was always 
saying, ‘ As soon as they give permis- 
sion we must have you to Steeple 
Audley.’ 

I never said anything to the con- 
trary, contenting myself with an 
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evasive answer, or none at all. One 
day he dropped in in rather serious 
mood. ‘You are picking up fa- 
mously, my dear fellow,’ he said. 
‘Must get Easton to fix a day for 
Steeple Audley at once.’ 

I said nothing against it, accord- 
ing tocustom. After luncheon he 
drew his chair to the fire, at right 
angles with the sofa from which I 
was forbidden to rise, although not 
bound to an entirely recumbent po- 
sition. He was silent and thoughtful 
awhile. 

‘That little sister of mine, Gur- 
nel,’ he said, at length, ‘has been 
staying at Haileybury House, you 
know.’ 

‘Yes,’ my heart giving a great 


eap. 

‘These three weeks. Well, she 
came home yesterday. Haileybury 
—you know Haileybury—has asked 
her to be his wife, and, Gurnel, she 
refused him. It troubles me much,’ 
he said, after a pause. ‘I am not 
made for a Methuselah. I should 
like to see her married to some good 
fellow—and he is a good fellow. 
Not many girls would have done it,’ 
with a half-smile, after another 
pause. ‘ Forty thousand a year and 
@ marquisate in prospective—and 
such a fellow as he is.’ 

He sat thinking it over a little 
bitterly, and I lay with my head ina 
whirl. WhenI spoke I had first to 
clear my throat nervously. 

‘Frank, you have often invited 
me to Steeple Audley. You may 
not have noticed, but although [ 
have never refused in so many words, 
I have never said I would come.’ 

‘ No,’ said he, shaking off his ab- 
straction. ‘ But, old fellow, you will 
now. Fix a day right off. And he 
came and stood by me. 

‘You never asked me, Frank,’ 
keeping my eyes from his, ‘the par- 
ticulars of that accident.’ 

‘ No, and my sister never told me. 
I did not like to ask her, and I did 
not like to ask you.’ And then he 
looked at me with a sudden appre- 
hension. I made no reply. I knew 
my simple silence would suffice. 

I suppose you would have me 
understand there was more in it 
than we suspected ?’ 
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‘ Frank,’ said I, tardy with 
my words, ‘you and I have come 
to be such fri As the friend 
you are, I ask you, when you reach 
home, to ask Miss Duke for what 
happened. She will tell you, I think. 
Then, Frank—when you have heard 
all, and she has had your counsel— 
if Miss Duke will be my hostess, 
and herself invite me to Steeple 
Audley, I will come.’ 

His face grew very grave; he 
went back to his chair by the fire. 
I lay condemned, as it seemed, of his 
silence, and every disadvantage of 
which I had ever been conscious 
hasted to have its fling at me. After 
a few minutes he returned to my 
side. 

*‘Gurnel, he said, ‘I’m very 
anxious about this; so anxious I[ 
should like to go back to my first 
arrangement of getting home to-day. 
I sup I must ask you nothing? 
Whatever follows, Gurnel, you must 
not think ill of us. T'll write to- 
— or perhaps come back 

ere.’ 


And, making his few Pa 
and saying the least he could in 
making them, he left me to pass 
about the most wretched night of 
my life. 

‘ Whatever follows, you must not 
think ill of us,’ was all I could hear. 

‘What the deuce is this?’ said 
Easton, when he called the next 
morning, and straightway ordered a 
cooling draught and no end of things. 

But about twelve my quickened 
ear caught the sound of a foot 
taking two stairs at a time, and I 
fainted, for I was foolish in those 
days before I got back my strength. 

‘Come out of this as soon as you 
conveniently can, my good fellow,’ 
said a cheery voice at my side, as I 
became conscious of things mun- 
dane, ‘ when I’m engaged to deliver 
you safely by the 11.30 train to- 
morrow. And he handed me the 
daintiest note. 

Frank, during the next ten mi- 
nutes, took a general survey from 
the window of the Cumberley street 
traffic. 

‘Dear Mr. Duxe—I have been 
looking some time for you to come 
to us at Steeple Audley. We think 
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it would do you so much good—the 
country air. Remember me to Dr. 
Easton, and tell him from me he 
must give you leave. 
‘ Yours very sincerely, 
*Maup Duxs.’ 


Could I not guess how she looked 
as she wrote this word and that—this 
naive and suggestive word and that? 
Ah! what deep draughts of it I 
took! 

‘When are we to go?’ I asked; 
bui it was not for an age. 

‘To-morrow, if you are man 
enough,’ replied Frank, satisfied 
now with the amount of acquaint- 
ance he had obtained with the 
Cumberley streets. ‘ You don't look 
like packing up yet quite. It will 
have to be “Glass with care,” I see.’ 

The morrow did not find me much 
improved; but Easton hud been 
initiated, I think, for he said, since 
I was bent upon going—he had 
never heard it from me—the sooner 
the better. Certainly the process 
of conveying me by rail was a species 
of packing. However, 1 arrived-at 
Steeple Audley—-which is all that 
concerns us—safely. When I had 
been duly deposited in one of two 
rooms on the ground-floor that had 
been arranged for me, Frank left 
me with the advice, easier justified 
than observed, to get some rest—I 
was not to consider myself received 
as yet, and he spoke with a half- 
smile. Weak, and not a little fa- 
tigued—in consequence nervous and 
irritable—in the absence of real oc- 
cupation I set myself to the fashion- 
ing of as effective a bugbear as could 
be. Tricking it out in apparel of 
which I had at any time a largish 
stock, daubing it in the frightful 
colours of my sick fancies, and then 
—falling down and worshipping. 
There is more bogey-worship among 
the men and women of this high- 
pressure nineteenth century than is 
supposed. I mean some day to write 
an exhaustive article upon the sub- 
ject. Well, by dint of diligent ap- 
plication I had made myself as un- 
comfortable as my worst wisher 
could have desired ; was calling my- 
self a fool, ungenerous, imbecile, for 
coming to this house at all, and was 
expressing my mood in the bolt- 
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upright ition of unrest I had 
pone Tig = the door opened, 
and beside his step I heard the soft 
sweep of her dress. 

‘I have brought your hostess, 
Gurnel, to see you ; come, old fellow, 
but you’re not going to disgrace me 
with Easton, you know.’ He was a 
little disturbed for her as well as for 
me, I fancy. ‘Well now, you'll 
have to entertain each other until 
dinner, for I have an engagement.” 
And he left us at once. 7 

She stood a little back, until I 
turned painfully. Then she came 
nearer and gave me her hand. She 
was so gentle and timid I did not 
think any more of my foolish 
imaginations. Her face was very 
hot on one side, and very pale on 
the other; she was trembling all 
over, and gave me such quick, 
frightened, pleading glances. 1 sup- 
pose I was altered. She had not 
seen me, you know, since the acci- 
dent. I used to set myself squarely 
against things; I have been more 
than once called a rock of offence 
by—somebody; and when a big 
fellow like me is broken down, his 
ee seems to hang in rags about 

im. 

It surely must all go from me 
if I spoke, so I only looked, and 
lethel t and held fast by her hand. 

‘I’m glad youare come,’ she said, 
when the silence threatened to be 
embarrassing. 

‘Sit down, won't you? I said. 
‘Your head is so high a poor fellow 
cannot see into your face.’ 

She blushed very much as she 
pulled the chair towards me that I 
held out my hand for, and seating 
herself, began talking very fast. ‘So 
the doctors don’t think with Dr. 
Easton exactly? The sight, or the 
thought of the sight rather, of my 
swathed feet seemed to come upon 
her as almost positive physical 
suffering, but still she went on. 
* But he says he will cure you. He 
has told Frank so.’ 

‘Yes, I have great faith in the 
one doctor.’ 

‘And I have greater faith in the 
country air,’ she replied, nervously. 

I am of that temperament I can- 


not 
* ——- course about 
The subject most at heart.’ 
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I must hear the best or ask the 
worst when once I have made up 
my mind that it is expedient to 
know. ‘I cannot talk with you of 
indifferent things as I can with other 
people’ I spoke passionately, 
almost chiding her. ‘It is like 
setting food before a starving man 
and bidding him be content with 
eyesight. I want you,Maud. Am I 
such a fellow that you can have 
nothing to say to me? All these 
days and nights I have lain and 
wondered whether you could mean 
itallthen. I cannot endure now to 
speak with a long toil of words. 
Will you be my wife, Maud? For 
God’s sake, don’t cheat me this 
time.’ She had drawn shrinkingly 
back when I had interrupted her 
so vehemently. 

‘I should make you a very bad 
wife,’ she said, quite piteously. ‘I 
don’t know at all—I am sure I don’t 
know whether—you shouldn’t want 
me to answer.’ 

I tried to see what her face was 
like, but crippled as I was I could 
not take the law into my own hands. 
So when she had spoken in that 
piteous tone, my dull, doubting 
mood returned on me, and I saw 
nothing but the spectre of my own 
creation. 

I dropped her hand as though it 
burnt. ‘Oh, my God,’ I exclaimed, 
*Tam a miserable man! No woman 
shall marry me for pity’s sake who 
cannot marry me for love's sake. 
Why, —writhing under the pain of 
‘hn instinctive attempt to rise, ‘I 
cannot so much as escape with my 
misery.’ If I had been strong and 
capable, she might have refused 
me seven times, yea, seventy times 
seven, and I would have persisted. 
But now—a cripple, and of her 
doing !—there would always be that 
frightful pity scaring off love. The 
worst part of those worst three 
months of my life was that moment. 

I want to describe what followed 
—howamI? There followed some 
minutes of bitter quiet, then restless 
little movements at my side, ending 
in this remarkable speech: ‘Of all 
the stupid, stupid fellows!’ pushing 
back her chair impetuously, and a 
sort of scornful desperation in her 
voice. I think she was very much 
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inclined to laugh though—or cry. 
Not being one to leave a task half 
done, she did not let it remain there. 
‘Tll—T'll—declare he will not un- 
derstand.’ You would have thought 
for all the world she was addressing 
some other person present—that I 
was not even there. 

I gathered myself up as I had 
not for months; I drew her to me so 
that I could look straight down into 
her face and nothing else for her. 

‘Don’t trifle with me,’ I said, 
stoutly, almost sternly. ‘ What 
does it mean? I cannot bear what 
I once could.’ 

She was between laughing and 
crying, and blushing and resisting, 
and then, I scarcely knowing how, 
she had her arms round my neck, 
and was saying vehemently, scoff- 
ingly, ‘I don’t pity you in the 
least, sir, not in the least. And I 
won’t,—I won’t—never; not if you 
can’t walk again as long as you live.’ 
Yet the tears came into her eyes. 
‘Pity you? What do you want to 
be pitied for, sir, when you can 
have a girl like me?” 

I cannot reproduce the fine scorn 
—I wish I could. I laughed aloud 
—it was so rich, so illogieally con- 
vincing, such an exquisite joke that 
I should want pity. I scarcely 
know what I said or did, only that 
T held her close, close to me. God 
bless her tender little heart for the 
way she took of showing me my 
mistake! I don’t believe any other 
woman could have done it as well, 
could have so completely assured 
me, while so completely preserving 
her womanly reticence. ‘ Let me 
hear it again, I said. ‘I want to 
get the sound into my ears, Maud, 
so that it should never leave them.’ 

But the need gone, her lips closed 
shyly over lier love. 

‘You are not to excite yourself,’ 
she said, adroitly freeing herself. 
‘Don’t you know Frank gave me 
ten minutes’ lecture before I came 
in, and now look at you?’ Seating 
herself with saucy propriety in the 
chair, and trying to smooth her 
bright hair, which had got into 
pretty disorder. 

I watched her iri of ae 
can understand, I said, ‘ the 
poets made the syrens combing their 
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growing, 

she answered,demurely. ‘I shouldn't 

wonder that I made something of 
you now before I have done.’ 

a have a dreadful secret to 

ou, Maud, that am. even 4 


_ knows yet.’ 
believe in its iieon coe 


she had to come nearer again before 
I found it possible to break it to 
her. ‘Little Maud, it is not a poor 
charity schoolmaster this time who 
wants you for his wife; we have 
done with him now. It is a man 
who can make cabinet councils take 


How her i face sparkled. 


nail man, you!” caressing 
thang cay ot coat te = and 
m ‘ortune 

ba when she, 

=a. a -~4 little faea, had 
conaidered it some time, she gave 
me @n arch, shy, side glance. ‘I 


man, J] am quite afraid of 
—— my revenge. 


P— And I collapsed, as you 
would have done too. ‘I'll .bring 
you a cup of tea myself,’ she added, 
with reassuring patronage. ‘And 
if you are a good boy we may come 
to you im the evening.’ Which con- 
tinued the for many 
evenings, until I could travel on 
erutehes as far as the dining- 
room, 
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It turned out to be the approach 
of her brother, and not the approach 
ddeniihambbem Al- 
most immediately he came into the 
room, the ‘Times’ in his hand, 


* Where is Maud ?’ 
‘ Just ;’ and I tried to prac- 
tise her ureness. 


‘I say, old chap, what's this in 
the “Times?” Here—the Secretary 
of the Admiralty’s speech. What 
does it all mean ?’ 

I looked slowly down the page. 

* Yes, I - = , as usual, there were 
some to object ; "but they have their 
money’s worth, though it is I who 
say it. It means—why, it means 
that you were willing to take for a 
brother-in-law, and Maud was will- 
ing to take for a husband, a poor 
unknown man, who chances mean- 
— to have become something 
else.” 

* And you knew it?’ 

* Three days ago I did.’ 

‘I am not an ambitious fellow, 
Gurnel, but I have my ee 
I has mer my sister to you, a 
t, and I felt it 


om of this—I am very glad of 


‘Of course you are, old fellow. 
And, tell you what, I’m the happiest 
and luckiest dog alive.’ His reply 

recording, for, to tell 


purpose, took up the 

* Times’ in a fit of equally suspicious 
abstraction, and sat down to it at 
the table—it was worth seeing Frank 
come quietly behind my little woman 
buried in the portentous paper, and 
with the most comical face read 
over her shoulder. 

* What, Maud?’ She started, and 
sae me great confusion. ‘ ~~ 
ing the parliamen oy 
thought it —~-- * t births, 
deaths, and alt ladies ever 
eared for. Aha! Miss Maud.’ He 


was told to ‘Get away, you imperti- 
nent boy.’ But the paper was very 
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speedily put aside until a more 
favourable opportunity. 

When, three days later, Easton 
came, he opened his eyes wide over 
the progress I had made. Some- 
thing being said about consulting 
his colleagues, he bowed low to Miss 
Duke, ‘ my most skilful colleague.’ 

Lord Uxford was on the Continent 
at the time of my accident. On his 
return he came on a visit to me at 
Steeple Audley Park. He vowed he 


ISDA 


geniuses to condescend to ordinary 
details,’ 

Maud was deeply interested in 
the contents of her plate. I sat 
dour, and close and pugnacious, as 
was my habit in these not infrequent 
situations, whereas Maud would 
commonly carry them off airily 
enough. 

Frank elevated his eyebrows, and 
so did Lord Uxford, when Frank 
absurdly explained. ‘The fact is— 
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had guessed all an age ago, ‘so far 
as you are concerned, sir, at all 
events.’ At dinner, the first day, 
the old nobleman led us into a de- 
lightfal embarrassment, delightfal 
to Frank, at least. 

‘Well, how did this accident 
occur? I have not heard the par- 
ticulars yet. Had not Miss Duke a 
narrow escape as well? Gurnel’s 
letters were very vague. You don’t 
always get these mathematica! 


\ ’ \ \ 
QHANAK, 


my sister was not quite sure of her 
bird, and so she winged him. J 
don’t know that I can be more ex- 
plicit, my lord.’ 

You must not think it was all 
paradise for me: quite the contrary. 
I do not think, by-the-by, I should 
much like the old ise; per- 
haps it is not meant that we should. 

And so, to make a long story short 
—the next Valentine’s day I went up 
the aisle of Steeple Audley church on 
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one crutch, and came down, my wife 
on my arm, with none; for in the 
confusion some one pushed into my 
hand Lord Uxford’s stout old oak 
stick; and when, on his return from 
church, I would "have given it back, 
he bade me keep it; and I have 
used it, and it alone, ever since. 


‘And here it is, said Mr. Duke, 
coming into the circle, and holding 
up the stick he always carried. ‘It 
has an old friend’s face now. I 
would not lose it for worlds. The 
giver, as you all know, is dead.’ 

‘Uncle Frank’s name is Frank,’ 
said sturdy Cecil Heath, of six, 
astride a a stool by the fire. 

d mamma’s name is Maud,’ 
said a round-eyed damsel of five, 
edged on to the same stool, and 
paying infinite attention to the 
young gentleman, chiefly in the way 
of handing him various sweet 
morsels out of a marvellous red and 
silver , 

We all laughed. 

‘Ay, we laugh,” said Gurnel 
Duke, drily; ‘but we men and 
women make our greatest dis- 
coveries much after the manner of 
these children.’ 

‘It is all very nice of Gurnel,’ 
said Mrs. Duke, coming forward to 
her husband’s side, so that we 
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noticed how like she was to what 
she had been described. There had 
_ ——— in the telling of the 
en her face had been closely 
hada by her hand; her husband 
had given her one swift glance, and 
then had kept his eyes steadily away 
from her. ‘ Itisall very nice of your 
uncle,’ she said, ‘and very clever, 
to have written this all down and 
then to ay | it against me. I was 
obliged to for luncheon that day 
as a diversion, or he would never 
have done staring at me. I shall 
write my version now—ready for 
next Valentine’s, if you like; then 
you'll see what a goose he some- 
times made of himself.’ 

‘ Appearances, my dear ; do think 
of appearances,’ laughed Mr. Duke. 
‘Ferrers,’ so sharply as to bring 
Ferrers round as sharply; ‘had you 
any valentine to-day besides what 
the postman brought and those de- 
livered at the door ?” 

Ferrers turned scarlet, and, sin- 
gularly to relate, so did Flo. 

‘Ay, we laugh, said Gurnel 
Duke, more drily still. And, sure 
enough, we all did fill up the pause 
with laughter—all except Flo and 
young Ferrers. 

And that is the story I heard told 
over the fire at the country house 
where I was staying. 

Wrnirrep Sourd. 
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FTER visiting in turn a whole 
series of the German Bads and 
Briinnens in the anxious quest of 
health, I resolved to repair to that 
most out-of-the-way resort for in- 
yalids, Wildbad—a spot far in the 
recesses of the Black Forest, where, 
nestled many many feet above the 
level of the sea, it rests in the shade 
and perfume of the pines. It is 
one of those places which, but for 
its hot springs, would probably have 
remained a village unknown to all 
Europeans save the Wiirtemburgers, 
for it is in the way to nowhere; and 
such an air of tristeness is there 
about it that the ordinary traveller 
would hasten through it, as a train 
does through a tunnel, rather than 
loiter in its cheerless solitudes. I 
never shall forget the strong sense 
of depression, bordering on melan- 
choly, that I felt, and seemed to feel 
increasing as I drew near this most 
lonely retreat. Not the sun, as he 
shone down in all his splendour, 
nor the lively mountain torrent, as 
it hurried past me, no, nor yet the 
merry chirping of the feathered 
tribe, of which there was abundance, 
seemed to mitigate, at least to me, 
the gloom of the locality. Every- 
thing, on the contrary, wore, to my 
d’s eye, a funereal aspect. That 
ly unbroken mantle of pine 
forest, as it lay stretched along the 
hill-tops, looked like an extensive 
pall. The dress of the peasantry 
had something dismal about it. The 
oxen and the sheep were supplied 
with bells, whose notes resembled 
death-knells, while the very tread of 
these dumb creatures was solemn 
enough for the saddest of all cere- 
monials. But, after a spell of suffer- 
ing one is prepared to forego all 
other considerations for the single 
one of health; and, martyr as I had 
been for months to rheumatic pains 
and aches, my mind was quite made 
up for any season of privation and 
self-denial that might help to rid 
me of my tormentor; so that, had 
Wildbad been tenfold as triste, I 
should have repaired to it and will- 
ingly spent there the period allotted 
for a cure. Accordingly, when I 


drove u up to the door of the capital 
— (de ee was with the 
to undergo at least a 
an the of it; ‘aa I had certainly no 
reason to regret, when I came away, 
my sojourn in this lonely village. 
I have applied without hesitation 
the term ‘ capital’ to the inn where 
I took up my quarters, knowing well 
that my passing word of encomium 
will be endorsed by all who have 
lodged at Klumpp’s Hotel. How 
scrupulously clean the house itself! 
How excellent the fare! And then 
the landlord — poor fellow! since 
gone to his rest—what a model of 
a host was he, and how keen his 
appreciation of the English cha- 
racter! Three other large hotels 
there are, kept going solely by folks 
who come to bathe—‘ Kurgasts,’ as 
the Germans call them—all full to 
overflowing in the season, one year 
being much the same as another, and 
no such thing being known as an 
abatement in the supply of visitors. 
The Government, too—that is to say, 
the King—must be making a good 
thing out of these same Kurgasts, for 
the springs and the baths are royal 
property, and every farthing you 
pay for the privilege of dipping goes 
into the royal coffers. These springs, 
like most of the hot-spring family, 
undertake to do great things, and 
to cure a whole multitude of the 
maladies to which humanity is sub- 
ject. Not gout and rheumatism 
alone, by any means, but divers 
more disorders, are said to lie within 
the grasp of their healing power. 
Every form of nervous or cutaneous 
infirmity, and every kind of weak- 
ness, including even certain types 
of the cerebral, can, it is affirmed, 
be cured or alleviated by these won- 
der-working waters; and here, as 
elsewhere, traditions are abundant 
of the little short of miraculous 
achievements of this modern Be- 
thesda. The crowds that are said 
to have come to Wildbad upon 
crutches, and to have left those 
articles behind them on taking their 
departure, are so numerous that 
enough should by this time have 
accumulated to supply every cripple 
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in Europe with a pair; and if some 
epeculative man has not already 
turned this fact to profitable ac- 
count, here assuredly is an opening 
for those disposed to deal wholesale 
in these appliances. Droll anec- 
dotes are likewise told of invalids 
who have carried off another cure, 
different entirely from the one 
sought, the springs having seem- 
ingly taken in hand the wrong com- 
plaint and dealt effectively with it. 
A paralytic, I was assured, who had 
come to Wildbad with one eye fast 
closed, had gone away with both 
wide open, though such had not 
been his aim in bathing. His limbs 
were what he hoped would benefit; 
but his hopes, alas! in this respect, 
were doomed to disappointment, 
and the poor fellow returned home 
limping as he came. Powerless to 
effect the restoration desired, the 
springs did for him what they could, 
and gave him back his eye. The 
Wildbad doctors accordingly rarely 
if ever turn away an intending Kur- 
gast. ‘ Give the waters,’ they say, ‘ by 
all means a trial; they must benefit 
you somehow. If they don’t cure this 
they will, perhaps, cure something 
else you may have wrong about you. 
Your sufferings, moreover, may be 
but symptoms, and these springs 
attack, not the symptoms but the 
disorders that cause them; so be 
not disheartened if you do not ex- 
perience immediate relief. Slow, 
though thorough, is the cure; and 
it matters not though symptoms 
linger for a space, when we know 
the cause is disappearing.’ 

The Kurgasts have the option of 
bathing in public or in private. Of 
course aristocrats prefer the more 
exclusive system, and give a wide 
berth to the crowd. If, however, 
you have a fancy for the public bath 
the doctors must first examine you, 
to eee whether you are physically 
eligible for the company of other 
bathers. Certain distempers dis- 
qualify yoy for mingling with your 
fellows in the water; and if your 
skin, for instance, happens to be in 
an unhealthy state, your dips must 
be in private. Being of a sociable 
turn I went in for the public bath, 
my infirmities belonging happily to 
the incommunicable class, and so 
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not such as to render me a danger- 
ous companion. The public bath 
consists of a chamber, I should say, 
at a guess, some twenty feet by 
twenty, surrounded by a number of 
dressing and drying cells, the doors 
of which open into the water. At 
a depth of about two feet there is a 
soft bed of red sand, quite level, 
and very pleasant to the feel; and 
every here and there a crop of 
bubbles may be seen rising from the 
bottom, that indicate the position of 
the numerous springs from which 
the bath is constantly replenished. 

Habited in the regular bathing 
garment, I slipped in from my cell, 
the water feeling nice and warm; 
and though I cannot appeal to 
Fahrenheit or Centigrade for figures, 
the temperature must be some- 
what over that of the blood, other- 
wise a chill would be experienced. 
All above the surface of the water 
is a mist, the vapour rising thickly 
to the roof, from whence, again, it 
keeps perpetually falling in big, 
cold drops upon the bathers’ heads. 
To swim in water so shallow is, of 
course, out of the question; so you 
sit still on the sandy bottom, watch- 
ing through the fog the hands of 
the clock to tell you when the time 
is up. Thus, with three parts of 
the body in the water, and about 
one-fourth enveloped in steam, the 
bather passes the half-hour or the 
hour prescribed in his case, inhaling 
all the while the mist surrounding 
him, and thus securing for the 
water an internal as well as an ex- 
ternal form of application. Some 
dozen or so of afflicted fellow-mor- 
tals were already in the bath before 
me, on most of whom were looks 
that told of pain, while others 
seemed so hearty and well-favoured 
as to render their ailments matters 
of conjecture to the uninformed be- 
holder. Amongst these latter was a 
burly Frenchman, who, despite my 
disguise, detected at a glance my 
nationality. 

‘ You air from England, sair,’ ob- 
served the discerning Mussoo. 

‘Yes, I am; but how did you 
guess that? Certainly not from 
my dress.’ 

‘Ha! I do alvays know an Eng- 
lishman ven I see him. 
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*Have you mixed much with may 


nize them so readily ?” 
‘I haif been in England, and I 


haif lairnt de English langvidge; . 


but I haif not so mush mix vid de 
English gentlemans.’ 

‘Not when you were in Eng- 
land?’ 

‘Non, sair, I maked not maby 
friends ven I vos dair, for two rai- 
sons: vun vas because I not speak 
de langvidge so vell as I do now, 
and de oder because I find de Eng- 
lishmans so ver vat you call—sais 

s—’ 

‘Ah! I know what you mean. 
Your countrymen all complain of 
finding us so very dry.’ 

‘Dry, dry! Non, ma foi! non. 
IT not mean dry, not at all. I find 
it much more damp dan France. 
De greater number of days it did 
rain, and ven it not rain it maked 
such terrible—how you call—brouil- 
lard ?” 

‘You do not understand me, I 
seo. I did not mean dry, exactly ; 
I meant that you found us so dis- 
sant,’ 

*Vat! distant? Ob, non! de 
distance vas noting. I did cross 
from Calais, and in less dan two 
hours I vos in England.’ 

I saw it was a hopeless business ; 
so abandoning the subject’of Eng- 
lish peculiarities, I went into 
matters of more immediate inte- 
rest. 

‘ Have you derived much benefit 
from the Wildbad waters ?” 

‘I could vish dat I could tell you. 
It is my hope de benefit is coming, 
yet I feel it not.’ 

‘But you do not seem much like 
an invalid ; do you suffer much 

‘Non, sair; I baif no pains. I 
suffer in de nerfs; I haif ver strange 
feelings. I tink odd tings and I 
hear odd tings, and sometimes I 
see odd tings, ven dair is noting at 
all. I cannot expleek it, not to no 
It is all in de nerfs, all in de 
nerfs.’ 

* Does the doctor say the waters 
are likely to do you good ?’ 

‘Oh, yes! He says I shall be 
better ver soon, and after I am gone 
away, den I shall find most de bene- 
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fit. Oder doctors haif told me just 
de same.’ 

‘ Then you have tried other reme- 
dies before coming to Wildbad ?” 

‘Yes, I have tried ver , 
Every year I do make a tour of de 
Bads. I come from Viesbad, I go 
on from Vilbad to Loéche, vair one 
bades all de day in de vater; from 
dair I go to Karlsbad. Afterwards 
I shall try de grape cure at (I have 
forgotten the name of the place), 
and den my doctor chez moi at Paris, 
he says it will be time for me to 
come back to him for de vinter.’ 

Ah! thought I, doctors are much 
the same everywhere. The Paris 
erm wey are, ap mtly, no 

tter than their brethren on this side 
of the Channel. To trade upon the 
fancies and delusions of the weak- 
minded is clearly one of the - 
nised arts of the faculty. My ner- 
vous friend was but a representa- 
tive man, one out of a numerous 
class who are as good as so much a 
year regylarly to their medical 
advisers. A story is told of a some- 
what hippish old lady, a resident of 
Brighton, who on mentioning to her 
docter her intention of visiting Chel- 
tenham for a season, the latter gave 
her a letter of introduction to a 
medical friend of his at the latter 
place, purporting to enter at the 
same time into an elaborate dia- 
gnosis of her ‘case with a specifica- 
tion of the treatment she would 
need. Theo lady, however, changed 
her mind, and went elsewhere in- 
stead of to Cheltenham, and curio- 
sity having tempted her to o 
her doctor’s letter, it was found to 
run as follows :— 

‘ Dean ——,—The bearer of this 
note is a rich old dame who bleeds 
freely. Keep her a month or so, 
and then be sure and send her back 
to me, as she is one of my best in 
vestments.— Yours, &e.’ 

And no doubt the Paris physician 
appreciated equally the prize he had 
in this stout Frenchman. I bad, 

almost daily, interviews with this 
interesting individual, in the course 
of which the notions he divulged to 
me touching the peculiarities of 
England and the English were 
highly entertaining. Amongst the 

rest, he shared the conviction whick 








I have heard freely expressed abroad, 
that one half our population dies of 
— and the other half of 

gout ; t What conduces to the 
former malady is the excessive 
dampness of the English climate, 
and that the only refi from its 
baneful effects consists in imbibing 
tifully the strongest alcoholic 
iquors. Porter, gin, and ‘whisky 
are, accordingly, the antidotes in 
vogue amongst the masses; port 


the theory with foreigners; so it 

comes to this, that we unhappy 
lishmen have the option either 

of drinking hard and paying the 

ye Be 

ler a 


at, or, should we pre- 
, Consumption stares 
us in the face as the alternative. 
But to retarn to the bath. It is 
in their wonderfully soothing power 
that the excellency of the Wildbad 
waters consists, and to this property 
is to be attributed any efficacy they 
possess in complaints arising from 
irritation of the nervous system. 
My own experience of their effects 
in this respect quite confirmed the 
reputation that had reached me of 
their soothing virtue. A sense of 
pleasant languor, and a strong ten- 
dency to drowsiness, invariably fol- 
lows an hour's immersion; and on 
coming from the bath, you are 
directed to lie down for a while till 
this wears off, resisting vigorously 
the inclination to fall asleep. What 
is dreaded if you yield to this tem 
tation I forget, but I remember find- 
ing Morpheus too many for me, and 
despite my arming myself with 
book or newspaper, he defied and 
overcame me again‘and again. The 
doctor told me this would never do. 
Some anti-soporific must be had 
recourse to, ye so he 
suggested by way of a ventive 
measure that I should be rubbed 
down or shampooed for a full half- 
hour after returning to my room: 
‘And who is to shampoo me? in- 
quired I ‘I will send Professor 


—— to you. ‘He is very skilful in 
the o 
ply. 


,’ was the doctor’s re- 
That term ‘Professor; to 
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which we in England attach so im- 
portant a significance, is a common 
enough title all over Fatherland, 
every man assuming it who has be- 
come familiar with the smallest of 
sciences, and pursues it as an avoca- 
tion. An instructor in calisthenics 
or an operator upon corns would 
each be dubbed professors of their 
respective arts. I did not as yet 
know what ordinary folks ‘Pro- 
fessors’ were in these localities, so 
when my doctor talked of sending a 
live professor to shampoo me, it was 
with feelings of mingled awe and 
hesitation that I consented to be 
manipulated by this important per- 
80 feelings which the suspicion 
of a heavy fee being demanded after 
each visit did not tend to mitigate. 
But I might have spared myself all 
my misgivings in the matter, for 
on the said professor making his 
appearance, he proved to be a most 
unformidable individual, and thank- 
ful for the douceur of a few kreut- 
zers when he had done handling me. 
I noticed, however, while his gar- 
ments were most unpretending, hé 
wore a very smart blue cap with a 
gold-lace band upon it, b enou 

for a post captain of our navy, the 
gay article contrasting oddly with 
the rest of the professor’s homely 
garb. I felt there must be some 
meaning in that cap, and time after 
time, as he appeared with it, I 
lived in hope some light might be 
thrown thereon ; at last I grew irre- 
pressibly inquisitive, and asked him 
the question point blank. ‘ What 
cap is that I see you wear? The 
man had spent some years in Ame- 
rica, and, saving the odious nasal 
twang, spoke English admirably, 
logues were always in 


language. 

* That cap,’ said he, ‘is given me 
by my government, and 1 wear it 
by virtue of my office.’ 

‘Indeed! Then you are in go- 
vernment employ? what may your 
Office be ?” 

*I am chief overseer of the Briin- 
nen’s depaty, &e., &.’ This was 
about half the man’s title, which, in 
spite of my utter inability to com- 

hénd the nature of the office, I 
for some time off quite pat, as 
I made him repeat it every time he 
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visited .me, in the hope I might at 
length make out what it meant. 

‘And are the duties attached 
to your office very arduous? I 
asked. 

‘Oh no! By no means arduous.’ 

‘ Little, perhaps, beyond wearing 
the government cap ? 

‘Well, not much more,’ replied 
he, smiling. 

‘I ho 
you Ww 
ment.’ 

The salary is very small indeed ; 
but I hope to find it increase as I 
rise in the office.’ 

Under the combined action of his 
fingers and his tongue—for he was 
a great talker—I was rendered proof 

inst any inclination to snooze 
without the effort, which all know 
is a most painful one, of fighting 
o—- sleepiness ; and the next part 
of the programme in my case as a 
Kurgast was to set off regularly for 
a good stretch, ‘ a constitutional,’ of 
a couple of hours or so; and of all 
places under the sun, if only you 
don’t mind its stillness, Wildbad 
stands approached by very few loca- 
lities as regards the beauty and 
variety of its walks. For some 
miles round the grounds are care- 
fully and tastefully laid out for the 
comfort and enjoyment of the walk- 
ing visitors. There is the pathway 
by the rapid river (the Enz), or the 
shady track between the fir-trees 
up the steep hill-side, or the open 
level road for you to choose from; 
while each, at intervals of a hun- 
dred yards or s0, is = with 
easy benches whereon the weary or 
the weak may rest and contemplate. 
If you select one of the forest-paths 
you should certainly adopt the pre- 
caution of providing yourself with 
a pocket-compass, otherwise the 
chances are you will get hopelessly 
bewildered in the mazes of the 
Schwarzwald; and to be benighted 
in its ‘ blackness’ amongst the pole- 
cats: and the badgers, though no 
doubt a diversion, is one of which 
the enjoyment might be a question. 
Klumpp told me that walking-par- 
ties frequently lost their way in the 
woods, and that on more occasions 
than one he had been obliged to 
send out scouts with horns and dogs 


your government pays 
for holding the appoint- 
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in quest of some walking wanderers 
whose long absence had given cause 
for anxiety. For my part, however, 
I confess I pity those who, while at 
Wildbad, are destitute of walking 
powers. What those must undergo 
who cannot get about and enjoy the 
solitary outlet which the place 
affords is dismal to contemplate. 
Here are no shop-windows to 

into from your chair, no club or 
reading-room to lounge in, no kur- 
saal by way of a rendezvous for idle 
hours; all you can do is bathe and 
walk, walk and bathe; and if you 
are unable to walk, why you must 
bathe only, bewailing your woes in 
the interim until it is time to batho 
again. But, while on the subject of 
walking, I must here mention a 
rather eccentric, though most agree- 
able, addition to the list of Kurgasts 
that made his appearance while I 
was This was a Count —— 
—we won't mind names—he was a 


Pole, and I struck wp quite an in- 
timacy with him. We had been 
apprised of his ted advent 


some days previously ; and our land- 
lord having informed us that he 
was coming with his ‘retinue,’ we 
expected, to usea slang term, rather 
a ‘swell’ in the new comer. 

The travelling-carriage—a hired 
one—accordingly drew up in due 
course at ‘the Bear, and the eyes 
of most of the inmates, my own in- 
cluded, were all intent upon the 
unlading voiture, conjecturing the 
while where might be disposed ‘ the 
retinue. A man in livery dis- 
mounted from his seat beside the 
cocher, and then from the inside 
there alighted two, and only two, 
gentlemen. ‘Which is the Count 
and which is the retinue? was 
the instantaneous and not un- 
natural question. It appeared that 
the small party of three included 
Herr Graf, retinue and all, the suite 
consisting merely of the count’s 
doctor and his valet. The count 
himself was a dapper, shortish man 
of about five-and-forty, particularly 
brisk and talkative, and immediately 
at home with every one he came 
across; but of the two, the doctor 
looked much more the invalid; tall, 
pale, and thin, with a peculiar look 
of delicacy on his countenance, his 











seemed a case for baths, or other 
restoratives of some sort, far more 
than the lively gentleman he was 
supposed to have the charge of. 
According to his own account, 
the sufferings of the latter were not 
acute, but a constant sensation, as 
he described it, of du sablon dans le 
soulier worried, he said, his very life 
out, and drove him to the Wildbad 
springs. From his never parting 
for a moment from his doctor, I 
fancied at first there might be a 
screw loose in the upper story; but 
I soon found he was as sane as any 
man need be, possessing, too, an 
unusual amount of that uncommon 
thing called common sense. He 
was one of those men one sometimes 
meets abroad who, though probably 
not knowing a syllable of Greek or 
Latin, had mastered several living 
languages besides his own, speak- 
ing, in addition to Polish, German, 
French, and Italian, and under- 
standing English as he read it into 
the bargain. He was also an ac- 
complished man, could play and 
sing admirably, was a first-rate 
fencer, draughtsman, &c., while as 
a companion he was so full of wit 
and anecdote that he soon became 
an immense favourite at Klumpp’s. 
He had, however, one dominant pro- 
pensity, which, whether the result 
of habit or the mere symptom of a 
restless disposition I could not tell, 
but the man was for ever on the 
walk; he seemed, in fact, 
with 2 sort of perambulating mania, 
and the miles of ground he must 
have traversed during his stay at 
Wildbad might have been computed 
at some hundreds. Regularly twice 
a day would he turn out with his 
medical attendant for an extensive 
stretch of some hours’ length, the 
unfortunate doctor appearing on his 
return oftentimes the picture of ex- 
haustion, while the count would 
seem quite fresh and ready for an- 
other start. I remember how we 
pitied the former from our inmost 
souls, and trusted he was well paid 
for this painful tax upon his nerve 
and muscle, while the speedy break- 
ing down of his slender frame under 
these forced ‘marches was predicted 
by usallinunison. But even when 
in doors the count was not at rest; 
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for no sooner would he come into 
his room than off he would set 
again, pacing up and down like a 
panther in a cage, and maintaining 
all the while an animated conversa- 
tion with the exhausted doctor, who 
might at intervals be heard lan- 
guidly returning his monosyllabic 
answers. I occupied the adjoining 
chamber, and could not weil help 
being cognizant of the count’s pecu- 
liarities, for a door, always locked, 
led from my room into his, which, 
though under certain circumstances 
might have been a great conve- 
nience, I found, with my restless 
neighbour, the reverse of an accom- 
modation. The first sounds where- 
with my ears were greeted in the 
morning, and the last I overheard at 
night, were the count’s footsteps as 
he paced his pointless journey; and 
often in the dead of night, when all 
else was still and silent, have I lain 
awake listening to the same mono- 
tonous tramp, tramp, the uneasy 
man availing himself of the inter- 
vals between his slumbers to indulge 
his restless propensity. This habit 
of excessive walking he persisted in 
all the while I was at Wildbad; 
and I remember well, amongst the 
last objects I caught sight of from 
my voiture as I left the place was 
the indefatigable count striding 
vigorously up a steep hill-road, 
with his medical companion, as 
usual, a pace or two behind him. 
This same Pole was a great patriot, 
and wont to wax very warm upon 
the subject of his country’s wrongs ; 
but some years after, taking up the 
‘Times’ one morning during the 
period of the insurrection I lit upon 
@ paragraph running somewhat to 
this effect: ‘ There has been another 
en, ent between the Russians 
and the Poles near the town of ——, 
and one of some importance to the 
former from their having succeeded 
in capturing and killing a Count 
——, one of the ablest and most 
efficient of the Polish leaders. It 
would seem that through an act of 
treachery he had been enticed with 
a handful of followers into an am- 
buscade, when the Russians, after 
their manner, put every man of 
them to death,’ 

It made me very sad as I read 
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this, account of the death of poor 
Count ——. 

Whether by dint of bathing, the 
generous diet at the ‘ Bear, or the 
invigorating air of Wildbad, I picked 
up rapidly, and after about a fort- 
night’s stay, had grown so strong 
that I readily assented to a propo- 
sition of Klumpp for a day’s sport 
in the Black Forest. The Black 
Forest abounds with game of all 
sorts, furry as well as feathered, and 
leave is easily obtained to bag as 
much of itasyoucan. As, however, 
I was told that the sport which the 
eaper keiley, or cock of the wood, 
afforded threw every other kind 
into the shade, it was agreed that 
we should lay ourselves out for it 
exclusively, and for the first few 
hours, at any rate, not expend 

wder and shot on any other 

ind of game. 

Now the caper keiley is particu- 
larly wiid and shy of man, and to 
get a shot at him at all—at least in 
that neighbourhood—you have to 
go to work right warily. The easy, 
luxurious plan of the English sports- 
man, of starting off when breakfast 
has comfortably gone down, and 
lounging through the turnips or the 
stubble in the brightest part of the 
day, is something very different 
from the effort you must make if 
you have adesign upon the caper 
keiley. Long ere dawn of day you 
have to hie away into the densest 
and most retired parts of the forest, 
before these birds are yet astir, and 
there await in quiet the first gleams 
of twilight, when they begin to feed. 

The clock had just struck two, 
when Klumpp and I, each armed. 
with a rifle, turned out into the 
darkness in order to get a start of the 
caper keileys. The Forest looked 
particularly ‘ Black,’ I thought, that 
morning as we entered it, and a 
slight breeze stirring, which cansed 
the pine-tops to give forth that 
sound peculiar to them, between a 
whistle and a murmur, increased 
the dreariness of the adventure. I 
could not see my way a bit; but 
Klumpp, who appeared to have cat’s 


eyes, led the way, while I, stumblin 
and tripping at every step, follow 
him as best I could. 

A faint light was just beginning 
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to show overhead, when my guide 
ordered a halt, for which I was not 
sorry; and forthwith, with as little 
noise as possible, we commenced 
loading our pieces. As we stood 
and li , we heard all sorts of 
wild sounds, all equally strange to 
me, but which ee interpreted, 
naming instantly the bird or beast 
to which the sound belonged: but 
there was one most liar, and 
quite distinct from all the rest, 
which he affirmed to be the note of 
the bird we were in quest of, It 
was a prolonged strain, made up of 
a variety of tones, sustained so long 
that the creature must fain have 
had good lungs that gave it forth. 

‘ He lies over there,’ said Klumpp. 
‘Stop! wait till we hear him again.’ 

At the interval of a minute or 
two. the notes were repeated from 
the same quarter, so I was for start- 
ing off at once. 

‘No! stop!’ said Klumpp again ; 
‘we shall lose him if you don’t wait 
a second. Now then, come on; come 
ay my al 
He dashed off, I following, but he 
soon stopped again quite abruptly. 

‘ What on earth is the matter ?’ 
Lexclaimed ; ‘ the bird is over there.’ 

‘Hush!’ replied my companion, 
in a whisper ; * we have to wait for a 
certain note; it is only during those 
moments that the caper keiley will 
allow himself to be approached.’ 

I learned a very curious fact on 
that occasion touching this sin- 
gular bird. It would seem that, 
being inordinately shy, and gifted 
with a wonderfully acute sense of 
hearing, he presents during his 
song—if his note will bear the name 
—an opportunity for the sports- 
man to get close up to.bim. After 
giving forth a series of harsh, gut- 
tural sounds, his strain suddenly 
changes, and you hear a sort of 
* Flo-p, flo-p, fio-p.’ Now, as soon 
as this ‘ flo-p’ begins, the bird falls 
into a kind of swoon ; his eyes close, 
his head is siightly thrown back; 
he loses for the moment all con- 
sciousness of what is passing, and 
you can gev as near him as you 
please. Jt is even said that, during 
the few seconds that the swoon lasts, 
you might take him up in your 
hands and do any mortal thing with 











him. The interval is, however, very 
brief; and no sooner is the ‘ flo-p’ 
ended, and the ordinary cadence 
resumed, than there is a resumption 
of al] the bird’s energy and keenness. 
So my. friend Klumpp was following 
the regular tactics which the sports- 
men of those parts adopt for circum- 
venting the caper keiley ; he was lis- 
tening for the ‘ flo-p, flo-p,’ in order, 
when he heard it, to come up with 
the game. After some three or four 
of stolen advances, he whis- 
pered to me he was sure we were 
within gunshot of the bird, could 
we but see him, It was getting day- 
light, and we strained our eyes very 
hard to catch a glimpse of the wary 
warbler, when the welcome notes 
struck up again, and Klumpp de- 
scried him, not more than thirty 
yards from us. 

‘Be ready!’ said he—I was to 
have the first shot—‘and don’t 
attempt to fire till the bird becomes 
insensible.’ 

Breathless with excitement, I 
seized my rifle and cocked it ; when, 
in place of subsiding into the ‘ flo-p 
flo-p’ which I was eagerly await- 
ing, the good-for-nothing fellow 
broke out into a loud shrill scream, 
and was off and out of sight before 
I could raise my piece to my shoul- 
der. ‘You see,’ observed my com- 
panion, ‘ how sharp a bird he is: he 
must have heard the click of your 
rifle, or else he must have seen you, 
and now I dare say he won’t alight 
for miles.’ 

Ifelt much mortified at this bad 
beginning, especially as it seemed 
the blame rested with me; so by 
way of making atonement for my 
blunder, I now told Klumpp he must 
take the first shot while I looked on. 
There was now nothing for it but 
to sit still and abide another chance. 
Bat we had not very long to wait 
before the ear of my experienced 
fellow-sportsman detec distant 
sounds that set us once more on 
the move. Soon I heard them too, 
and now a second, much nearer, was 
distinctly audible. Profiting by my 
late experience, I went to work this 
time more cautiously, and after a 
series of stealthy advances, we suc- 
ceeded in ing within range. 


Once more the bird struck up his 
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sopg—for the last time, poor fellow! 
Klumpp was ready to take advan- 
tage of the favourable moment, and 
simultaneously with the change of 
note he raised his rifle, and brought 
the bird to the ground. We ran to 
secure our first prize. I had never 
before had a caper keiley in my 
hands, and as I felt his weight— 
some eight or ten pounds—lI sur- 
veyed his handsome plumage; I 
felt we were quite repaid our trouble 
in bagging such noble game as this, 
My eagerness to shoot a similar 
specimen now increased many fold, 
but Klumpp said we must start off 
at once for a good long trudge, as 
the report of his rifle would frighten 
the caper keileys far away from the 
spot where we were. Away we 
went accordingly, and it must have 
been a full hour before the chance 
of another shot presented itself. 
We heard our birds once or twice, 
but they seemed to shift their posi- 
tion between times, and we appeared 
to wander in the wrong direction. 
At last, however, one came flying 
over head, and perched on one of 
the low boughs of a fir tree. 
Klumpp said he was within easy 
shot, and begged me to fire before 
the bird had time to look about 
him; but mistrusting my own 
powers as a marksman in a moment 
of excitement, I waited for the ‘ flo-p- 
flo-p’ in order to give myself a 
better chance ; and I felt so doubtfal 
of my own skill, that I made him 
promise to take aim too while I did, 
and in the event of my missing my 
mark to let fly instantly. Nervous 
and flurried, I succeeded in cover- 
ing the bird, bang went my rifle, 
and almost at the same instant 
off went Klumpp’s. We hurried to 
the spot, but this time the game 
Was not so easily bagged, for I had 
not killed him, but only broken one 
of his wings; seeing this, Klumpp 
had thought it best to fire, but I do 
not think his shot took effect. My 
gentleman now led usa pretty chase, 
and his pace on foot was so tremen- 
dous that I thought he would make 
good his escape, but we managed 
to run him into a sort of hollow, 
where I literally flung myself upon 
him, and enjoyed the unutterable 
satisfaction of appropriating my 
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first caper keiley. Each laden with 
our prize, we resumed our way, but 
we had no more sport. It was 
drawing towards noon,and Klumpp 
said, further pursuit of the caper 
keiley that day would be useless. 
He proposed, however, to proceed 
to another part of the forest, where 
deer was to be had, but I felt I had 
already done quite enough, and a 
little more, and indeed it took 
me several days to recover from 
that one day’s fatigue. I accord- 
ingly declined, though with much 
reluctance, the experiment of such 
another day in the Black Forest, 
and, with the exception of now and 
then a long constitutional with the 
count, refrained from all undue 
exercise during the remainder of my 
stay. 

Thus, one way or other, the month 
at Wildbad, upon which I bad en- 
tered with so much dread, sped by 
with amazing rapidity, and alto- 
gether I had reason to change the 
opinion I had formed of the place 
on first making its acquaintance. 
By degrees it lost tome that melan- 
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choly air and that aspect of unmi- 
tigated tristeness which struck me as 
its peculiar characteristic; and I 
came to the conclusion that, should 
I at any time be at a loss how to 
spend a few weeks in healthful re- 
creation, I might perhaps doa worse 
thing than bring my rod and gun 
to this retired, out-of-the-way re- 
treat; for, assuredly, between the 
trout in the Enz and the game in the 
Schwarzwald, I should tind plenty 
of out-door recreation as 1 imbibed 
the tonic aroma of the pines, while 
in another way I should not fall off 
under the regimen of ‘ The Bear.’ 

Of the virtue of the waters I can 
freely I came to them a 
martyr to rheumatic pains; 1 went 
away cured, nor have I suffered 
since; and though I should be loth 
to pronounce the Wildbad bath in- 
fallible as a specific in every such 
case, my experience would lead me 
certainly to bid none despair of find- 
ing relief who may be suffering as I 
did, until they have tried a month 
of it at Wildbad. 

R. G. H. 
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AMERICAN UNIVERSITY CUSTOMS. 


bom time-honoured customs of 
universities—the various and 
original pranks of college students— 
are always interesting. The authors 
of ‘Tom Brown,’ and ‘Cuthbert 
Bede’ have rendered familiar to 
every English and every American 
household the pastimes and amuse- 
ments of venerable Oxford ; we are 
held spell-bound over the exciting 
narrative of the races and cricket- 
matches, the manifold tricks and 
orgies of the undergraduates; we 
are shown the romantic and the 
ludicrous side of English university 
life. Although the American uni- 
versities are much younger than 
their British sisters, they are quite 
old enough to have acquired many 
traditional customs, hallowed by the 
lapse of time, and handed down 
from scholastic generation to gene- 
ration, as precious heirlooms of the 
student world, to be faithfully prac- 
tised, with all their ancient spirit, 
by each succeeding college class. 
The age at which youths generally 
enter the universities is an age when 
the romantic, the ludicrous, and the 
love of fun are especially vivid. We 
propose to narrate some of the cus- 
toms which prevail at Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Connecticut, the 
students of which adhere more 
strictly, perhaps, than those of any 
other American college, to the tra- 
ditional ceremonies and celebrations 
handed down from past university 
life. Yale is the third American 
university in point of age, Harvard, 
and William.and Mary being the 
two elder, and was founded at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, 
by those sturdy Puritans who bad 
settled, shortly before, in the beau- 
tiful valley of the Connecticut. She 

always been the nucleus and 
champion of the stern old Puritan 
theology, was established especially 
to promote that faith ; and, as far as 
her government goes, is more reli- 
giously strict than any of her rivals. 
Yet, under this stern shadow of 
Puritanism, there have grown up 
some of the wildest and gayest of 
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student customs; customs heavily 
frowned upon by the learned 
faculty, who have again and again 
striven—in vain—to root them out: 
faithfully followed, year after year, 
by the succeeding classes. There is 
something very odd in this contrast, 
between this soberness and strict- 
nees of the university itself, and the 
overflowing fun and gaiety of its 
students. Perhaps the one has pro- 
duced the other; at all events, there 
they are, side by side. 

Of course, in Yale, as in Oxford, 
the freshman is to the rest of the 
undergraduates the fittest, and fair- 
est, and choicest of game. He was 
born, and fate manifestly sent him 
to college, to be victimized. He is 
outrageously verdant, and it is clear 
to all the undergraduate world that 
they are as well doing him a‘ sub- 
stantial service, as affording them- 
selves amusement, in ‘polishing 
him down.’ Against the poor pet 
child of a doting mamma and sis- 
ters, and a proud Paterfamilias, all 
his fellow-students are resolutely 
leagued, from the moment that he 
makes his appearance upon the 
scene. The ‘town’ may be a fair 
target for an open, toe-to-toe fight; 
the ‘ town’ is worthy of a marshaled 
array of ‘gown,’ of a pitched battle 
with the favoured sons of the 
gentry ; the freshman has not even 
this respect paid him, but is way- 
laid in the dark, is victimized 
amidst a hundred mysteries, re- 
ceives no notice of the attack, and 
is disarmed and helpless—even had 
he the courage to resist—before the 
attack begins. He is one little, 
feeble, helpless fellow, against a 
hundred giants; he has but to 
suffer, whimper, and submit. Espe- 
cial woe comes to that freshman 
who, puffed up by home fireside 
praises, by being considered the 
pride of his native village, or by a 
free allowance of ‘ the needful’ from 
indulgent papa, attempts to ‘ make 
a spread’ on bis entrance into the 
university world. His unutterable 
assumption, in putting on airs, at- 
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tracts the persecutors of his rank; 
they promise themselves an excep- 
tional treat in ‘taking him down; 
and, unless he is a very unusually 
pugnacious freshman indeed, he 
very soon is ‘taken down,’ with a 
vengeance. The inventions which 
the undergraduate brain has con- 
ceived, with a view to this end, 
might almost shame the Inquisition 
itself: and if the effect of an inven- 
tion is a proof of its genius, the in- 
ventors might vie with the priestly 
inventors of medimval Spain. The 
aarp tag ae freshman is seldom 

lt with in vain; his second term 
finds him a ‘sadder and a wiser 
man.’ 

When our freshman leaves his 
native village for ‘college,’ he is a 
somewhat puny, very innocent youth 
in short jackets. He has, perhaps, 
prepared himself for the much- 
dreaded examination under the 
tender care of the village parson, 
who has taught him, in a fatherly, 
fostering way, in the seclusion of 
the parsonage study. The simple- 
hearted parents—let us suppose 
the father to be a New England 
farmer—have been led, by the reve- 
rend tutor’s encomiums, to believe 
that their boy is a very paragon in 
quickness to learn; that he is cer- 
tain to. eclipse all his fellows when 
he_ gets to his destination ; and that 
he has only to reach it to carry off 
every prize which comes in his way. 
With what patience and devoted 
zeal does mamma work away on his 
wardrobe—completing with her own 
motherly hand his stock of under- 
shirts and stockings, his innumer- 
able scarves and jackets, not forget- 
ting the while to stow away in snug 
corners of his trunk sundry jars of 
home-made jams and pies, honoured 
by family tradition. How sister 
Grace, too, declines to attend the 
choir rehearsals, not having time to 
devote to the ordinary duties of 
society, for fear that the beaded 
watch-fob, the embroidered slippers, 
the ornate pincushions, and the 
fancy cravats with which Bobbie 
must be supplied, will not be done 
in time! Paterfamilias bustles about 
the farm, proud and happy; he is 
going to escort Bobbie to the uni- 
versity town, and. ‘see him through 
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all right,’ and must arrange the 
cattle and crop matters before he 
leaves them. Bobbie himself—now 
the hero, soon, alas! to become the 


‘martyr—is in a strange confusion 


of bliss and sorrow—joy, that he is 
at last really to be a collegian, and 
regret, not seldom tearful, at leaving 
these kind, tender hearts that are so 
fond of him. At last the day comes, 
and all is ready promptly in time, 
Bobbie has had a. little evening 
party, to bid farewell to his village 
cronies and companions—not for- 
getting the little rosy-cheeked fa- 
vourite of his childhood, who. lives 
next door, and who now looks on 
her sweetheart with a kind of awe, 
seeing what he is about to become. 
The worthy parson has called to 
give him a few parting admonitions 
and to speak a few words of encou- 
ragement, and has gone again, bid- 
ding him ‘God speed!’ The coach- 
horn sounds—the coach is here at 
the door. Embracings—hysterical 
and oft-repeated—and genuine do- 
mestic parting, full of ‘Oh’s!’ and 
other Dh esse and sisterly ejacula- 
tions, sobs, and tears. Bobbie and 
father are on the coach—in a mo- 
ment more the home group can just 
see thir hats. whirling round the 
rl aang 

ve 

The coach having brought the 
pair safely to the railway station, 
the | stowed away, and the 
tickets bought, Bobbie and father 
ensconce themselves in one of the 
long carriages, and anticipate a 
quiet and rapid journey to the uni- 
versity town. But I want you to 
mark well a dashing-looking young 
gentleman, who enters the 
at one of the little stations about 
midway to their destination. He is 
dressed at the top of the fashion— 
wears bulging trousers with perpen- 
dicular pockets, a short bobby coat, 
a little flat hat, slightly askew on 
his head, and a cane. We, who have 
seen something of the university, 
know him to be—though Bobbie. 
and papa are far from it— 


a student of students. As he stands 
in the doorway of the railway car- 
= ' he glances Bogue down it, 
8 y scanning the passengers on 

either side ; hie eye lights and rests 














long on Bobbie and papa. He seems 
content with his contemplation of 
them, for he no longer takes the 
trouble to look at anybody else. 
Evidently he has found what he is 
looking for; but what does he want 
with them? Presently, with the 
jauntiest air in the world, with a 
cool and insinuating assurance which 
is amazing, he glides up the car- 
riage, and, with the politest of stu- 
dent-like bows, seats himself directly 
opposite our rustic pair. With con- 
summate art, and a most overpower- 
ing politeness, he opens a conversa- 
tion with Bobbie's papa; descants 
on the pretty autumn landscape 
through which they are gliding; 
talks with marvellous ease and 
familiarity of the prospects of the 
harvest and the comparative value 
of the farms on the road; ingra- 
tiates himself firmly with Bobbie’s 
papa by his studied politeness and 
deference to papa’s opinions, papa 
declaring to himself what a capital 
young fellow this is! By-and-by our 
young gentleman leads, by gradual 
steps, to the subject of going to col- 
lege. He presumes that Bobbie is 
on his way to the university,—per- 
haps he is going to stand the fresh- 
man examination? ‘ Yes, sir, he is.’ 
( What a clever fellow, to guess that, 
thinks Pater.) ‘ Delighted to hear 
it, sir. I am from the university— 
perhaps I can be of some use to 
your son—will be very happy to do 
anything I can forhim.’ ‘Ah, indeed! 
How very fortunate!’ The conyer- 
sation becomes more familiar than 
ever, our flashy student now exert- 
ing himself to his utmost to be 
agreeable, as they approach the 
university town. Shortly before 
arriving, he broaches a proposition 
that father and son should permit 
him to call a cab, and that they 
should all three ride up to the hotel 
—near the university buildings— 
together. He will be happy to take 
supper with them, and after that, 
perhaps they would like to visit a 
meeting of one of the literary socie- 
ties with him? ‘Very glad to, in- 
deed,’ answers Bobbie’s father, be- 
side himself with delight at so much 
politeness and friendly trouble on 
the part of their new acquaintance. 
But the project so prettily arranged 
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in the railway carriage is not des- 
tined to be carried out, At last the 
train stops, the guard shouts out 
‘ New Haven!’ (the university town), 
and there is a great hubbub and 
bustle of passengers getting in and 
out. It is dark, and even were it 
not, they would not know it, for the 
New Haven station is underground, 
and one of the dampest and black- 
est of ible holes. It is astonish- 
ing—there is a great crowd on the 
platform, and a very unusual noise 
of screaming and mas: a sort of 
limited pandemonium, hard to. be 
accounted for. But Bobbie and 
papa have hardly time to ascertain 
the cause of this unwonted hubbub; 
their new friend seems to have be- 
come infected by it, for he grows 
very excited, and urges them to 
keep close to him, and hurry to the 
cabs as fast as they can through the 
crowd. They have scarcely found 
themselves on the platform, how- 
ever, when two parties of students— 
for the makers of all this noise are 
students—rush frantically towards 
them. ‘ Here's Bugby with a fresh- 
man!’ is the cry from one side, and 
‘ Bagby, stick to ’em tight!’ re- 
echoes from the other. Bobbie and 
papa, wholly mystified, are fright- 
ened out of their wits to find them- 
selves become the centresof a hotand 
heavy scuffle. Bobbie finds himself 
of a sudden seized by the arm, and 
tugged stoutly one way, then seized 
by the collar and tugged with equal 
pertinacity the other way. Fists fly 
about his head, aimed, not at it, but 
on both sides of it, with bewildering 
and alarming rapidity ; he is pulled 
this way and that, and falls about, 
almost out of his wits with fright. 
Meanwhile papa has been fairly 
jostled off to the other end of the 
platform, and is making a hopeless 
yet desperate attempt to push his 
way back to his dearly-beloved son, 
In vain—for before he succeeds in 
getting half way to him, he sees a 
remarkable thing. A great burly 
student, full six feet high, is mount- 
ing the staircase of the station, sur- 
rounded by a choice bodyguard of 
fellow-students, who are acting as 
coverers of his retreat, by keeping 
off the skirmishers of the hostile 
party who are hanging about their 
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rear; and the big fellow’s arms are 
wound tightly around poor Bobbie, 
who is shivering with fright, but 
finds resistance wholly unavailing, 
as he is carried along. Fond papa’s 
feelings, on seeing this heartrend- 
ing sight, may be better imagined 
than described; but we must leave 
him to indulge them in the station, 
while we follow the fortunes of his 
persecuted offspring. Thenext thing 
that Bobbie knows, he is thrust by 
his Titanic bearer into the darkest 
corner of a cab, and, accompanied 
by three students, is driven rapidly 
through the dark strange streets. 
The treatment to which he has 
been unexpectedly subjected has 
almost benumbed his senses, and 
he has become quite docile. His 
companions give him sundry in- 
structions, and assure him that if 
he will only keep quiet, and do 
what they tell him, not a hair of his 
head shall be harmed. This is 
very consolatory, and he becomes 
as obedient as a slave. The cab 
stops: one of the students whips 
out a long handkerchief, with which 
they proceed to hoodwink Bobbie's 
eyes. He is taken out of the cab, 
and hurried up a long flight of 
stairs. At the ig gaolers take 
off the bandage, knock at a door, 
and lead him into a large and bril- 
liantly-lighted hall. Bobbie is daz- 
zled with the flare, and abashed by 
the multitude of faces which are all 
staring at him, from the semicircu- 
lar benches which are ranged about 
the room. He has, however, little 
time for reflection: his conductors 
pull bim to a seat; then one of 
them whispers to him, ‘ What’s 
your name?’ Bobbie answers me- 
chanically, ‘Robert Barnley, sir.’ 
‘All right, whispers the other. 
* When I pull your sleeve, stand up ; 
and when that fellow up in that 
F asks you a question, just say, 
“ a? 

It is all over before Bobbie can 
understand what they are about. 
One of the students who had cap- 
tured him stands up, and ‘begs to 
propose Mr. Robert Barnley, of the 
freshman class, as a member of this 
society.’ The question being put 
and agreed to, amid great uproar, 
Bobbie feels a twitch at his elbow, 
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and a push from behind, and trem- 
blingly ‘ gets upon his feet.’ He is 
asked something about promising to 
obey the laws, and serve the inte- 
rests of this society, and mechani- 
cally answering, in a faint voice, ‘I 
do,” is pronounced a member of 
the ‘ Brothers in Unity.’ He is then 
very coolly told that he is free to go 
and meet his papa at the hotel, and 
makes the best of his way there 
forthwith. Of course Barnley senior 
has learned all about the matter by 
this time, and is complacently 
awaiting his hopeful in the reading- 


room. 

The English reader will, no doubt, 
suspect what the cause of all this 
hubbub is. At Yale University, 
there are two great rival literary 
societies, between whom the mass 
of the undergraduates are divided, 
and bearing respectively the very 
euphonious titles of ‘ Linonia,’ and 
‘The Brothers in Unity.’ 1t is the 
ambition of each of these societies 
to obtain as members a majority of 
each incoming class ; and the society 
obtaining a majority of the fresh- 
men is entitled to crow victoriously 
over its discomfited rival. To 
achieve this object, many strata- 
gems are employed on both sides, 
and the ‘campaign’ is conducted, 
during the first week of the scholas- 
tic year, with great vigour and cun- 
ning. Deputations go to the coun- 
try towns, where are situated the 
principal preparatory schools, and 
endeavour to ‘pledge’ the youths 
about to leave school for the univer- 
sity to join their own society. On 
the days when freshmen may be ex- 
pected on the railways, emissaries of 
the societies are sent one way and 
another, to intercept them, and to 
win them over as best they can; 
and the scenes like that above de- 
scribed not seldom take place in the 
little, black New Haven railway 
station. 

But other terrors are in store for 
our friend Bobbie, to which the 
first was nothing worth mentioning. 
In the first place, on the morning 
after his arrival, he has to face that 
long - dreaded terror which has 
weighed on his mind very heavily 
for the past three months—‘ Fresh- 
man Examination.’ He is observed, 








on this memorable morning, to hold 
his father’s hand nervously as he 
sits awaiting the fatal hour in the 
hotel saloon. The first twinges of 
that nauseous disease, home-sick- 
ness, have come over him, and be- 
tray themselves in his ‘ pallored 
visage.’ But he sees other embryo 
freshmen hanging about the hotel 
as forlorn, as pany, as innocent, as 
verdant as himself, ‘screwing them- 
selves to the sticking point,’ and is 
somewhat consoled; for even fresh- 
man misery loves company. Barnley, 
senior, relieves him still farther by 
continually whispering in his ear the 
stale, bat ever grateful, praises of 
the good clergyman at home. The 
hour arrived, he marches with a 
bravely firm step into the great hall 
where his companions in the ex- 
amination are assembling, and where 
weazen, spectacled professors, and 
stiff, solemn tutors are preparing 
for the business of the day. There 
ate little single desks sprinkled 
about the hall, and along the walls 
are higher desks for the professors 
and instructors. Bobbie is assigned 
his desk, and presently a tutor comes 
along, and places a printed paper 
before him. Bobbie takes it up, 
looks at it, reads the questions 
nervously through, and at onee 
makes up his mind that there is 
not one which he can answer. 
However, he concludes, after a brief 
moment, devoted to the very depths 
of silent but harrowing despair, to 
read them over once more. Then 
he becomes cool enough to try to 
write down the answers. He finally 
finishes the answers, reads them 
over, thinks they are right, but is 
haunted thenceforth till the end of 
the examination, with a fear that 
they may be wrong. So it is with 
all the papers; so it is on the second 
and final day of the examination, he 
not sleeping a wink during the in- 
tervening night. Unutterable is the 
joy that fills his breast—fully com- 
pensating him for the two days’ 
misery he has endured—when he 
is told by a long tutor, with squint- 
ing eyes and shaggy hair (whom he 
dreaded as a monster during the 
examination, but whom he now 
adores henceforth), that his papers 
are satisfactory, and that his name 
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has been entered on the freshman’s 
roll as ‘passed.” He hastens to 
make papa a sharer in his delight, 
and the next morning papa struts 
off down to the station, the veriest 
human peacock in the town, abso- 
lutely certain now that there’s no- 
body in the university quite the 
equal of his darling Bobbie. When 
night has shed her sable mantle o’er 
the world, and the hope of the 
Barnleys sits lonely in his, as yet, 
half-furnished collegs ‘den’ —a 
ground-floor room, he being ‘ fresh’ 
—the excitements of the two past 
days are forgotten, the glory of 
being really and truly a ‘college 
man’ has become faint and stale, 
and the mother’s joy and the father’s 
pride has sunk into the unspeak- 
able miseries of home-sickness. He 
feels exactly the sense of desolation 
which, the novelists give us to un- 
derstand, falls peculiarly to the lot 
of the jilted lover; he verily believes 
he can never smile again. Though 
he has yet many ordeals, especial 
to the freshman, to pass through, 
it is doubtfal whether he will feel a 
pang half as sharp as in this yearn- 
ing to see home once more. 

Before he has been in the uni- 
versity many weeks—just as he is 
getting settled down, and acquainted 
with his classmates, and the home- 
sickness is beginning to wear off 
somewhat—he becomes a martyr to 
a certain time-honoured custom 
called ‘Freshman Initiation.’ The 
academic course in American uni- 
versities occupies four years; there 
are therefore four classes —the Fresh- 
man, Sophomore, Junior, and Senior. 
At Yale there flourish in each of the 
classes several secret societies, in- 
vested with a great deal of mystery, 
to gain entrance to which is, of 
course, an object of ambition with 
all new comers. The freshmen 
enter the freshman secret societies, 
in which they continue as active 
members during their freshman 
year; when they become ‘Sophs, 
they leave the freshman societies 
and become honorary members of 
them, and if they gain admittance, 
they then join the Sophomore so- 
cieties as active participants—and 
so on through the course. These se- 
cret societies hire rooms in some un- 



















frequented part of the town, and 
there hold weekly meetings; some 
of them are jovial, others literary, 
in their objects. Each society ‘has 
for its badge a little gold breast-pin, 
mysterious and all 
symbols. To the young student's 
mind these secret societies have a 
great and almost indefinable attrac- 
tion—curiosity and romance enter- 
ing largely into the desire to belong 
to them. They are much more se- 
lect than the large literary societies 
before described; they aim less at 
the victory of numbers; each can- 
didate must receive a nearly unani- 
mous vote before being admitted ; 
and the effort is made by each so- 
ciety to obtain the greatest number 
of good fellows, scholars, writers, 
and speakers of a class. It is these 
societies which create that excite- 
ment of ‘college politics,’ which is 
so marked a feature of Yale uni- 
versity life, and which we will de- 
scribé hereafter. When a new 
freshman class enters the univer- 
sity, the outgoing members of the 
freshman secret societies set to 
work to ‘ pledge’ all the most pro- 
mising-looking of the new comers; 
and in a short time perhaps two- 
thirds of the freshmen have ‘gone’ 
(that is, promised to join) to one or 
other of the mysterious fraternities. 
When the society lists are com- 
cee preparations are made for 
great orgy called ‘ Freshman 
Initiation.’ All the freshman so- 
cieties combine for the purpose of 
initiating their new members in 
common, and in public; of course 
this initiation does not involve the 
making public any of the supposed 
terrible secrets of any of the frater- 
nities. ‘ Freshman Initiation’ usually 
takes place on a night late in Se 
tember or early in October, in the 
basement of the Connecticut ‘ State 
House,’ a large building imitative 
of the Greek Parthenon, Ben 
stands on a spacious green gz 
the university edifices. The ‘State 
House’ is the place where the State 
Legislature meets, New Haven being 
the capital of Connecticut. ‘The 
students, by some mieans or other, 
manage to hire the entire basement 
floor for the object of freshrnan ini- 
tiation. On the day preceding this 
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ceremony, all the freshmen who are 
of ‘ the elect’ are notified that at 


victims during that day may be 
; awful stories have al- 

ready reached their ears of the do- 
ings of the night; and as the tie 
approaches, their fears increase, and 
the suspense of uncertainty adds to 
the discomfort of their situation. 
Promptly at or as our freshman 
sits quaking, makip ee a feeble pre- 
tence of poring over big Greek 
dictionary, three heavy, ominous 
raps sound upon his door; and 
immediately after two mysterious 
forms, cloaked and black-masked, 
enter his room with little ceremony. 
They approach the victim, and lay- 
ing their hands on his shoulder, ask 
him in deep, terrific tones if he is 
ready. Having received his stutter- 
ing reply, they proceed to hoodwink 
him, first commanding him to carry 
his purse with him. Each takes him 
by one arm, and he is marched off 
into the street. He is not carried 
directly'to the grand rendezvous, 
but has to pass throu ~~ various 
preliminary trials, according to the 
inventive powers or caprice of his 
conductors. Some will lead the 
blindfolded freshman up to the door 
of a private mansion, place him op- 
posite it, ring the bell, and leaving 
him there—he being ‘entirely un- 
conscious where he is—dodge around 
the corner, and watch the scene. 
When Biddy answers the bell, she 
finds herself face to face with this 
hoodwinked figure, and the ensuing 
colloquy may be conjectured. Others 
will make their victim walk a ladder 
blindfold, or march unconsciously 
off a hillock—the tricks of this sort 
are many and various, as the genius 
of the initiators prompts. After 
‘trying him’ by making a tour of 
the streets and compelling him ‘to 
do numerous things, the masked 
inquisitors usually ‘ pull up’ at one 
of the public restaurants frequented 
ay - B university students — and 
ly “apt to find their 

ray hither if their ‘fresh’ is known 
ve plenty of money. The'scene 

at the restaurant on initiation night 
is a most lively and curious one. 
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them here a respite 
from - blind atime by removing their 
bandages, compel them to ‘stand 
treat.’ A scene of festive gaiety 
follows, the mulcted freshman sit- 
ting submissively by, staring at his 
masked companions, and deriving 
some consolation from the sight of 


is glad enough to buy a moment’s 
peace and eyesight on any terms; 
so he makes ro objection even to 
the proposal for a supper of cham- 
pagne and partridges, though such 
fare is far more costly in America 
than in the mother-country. The 
restaurant revel over, ‘fresh’ is 
once more bandaged, and now the 
inguisitors, hilarious with wine, 
hasten with him to the principal ce- 
remony of the night. t us enter 
State House basement before 
them, and with our ey A> ys At 
the door we are confron by two 
Titanic collegians, their features 
concealed by grotesque black masks 
and false beards, their figures co- 
vered by a gaudy dress, and op- 
ing the entrance of the unentitled 
y naked swords crossed before the 
door. A small printed ticket, how- 
ever, furnished by the committee of 
the Initiation, saver as a charm to 
withdraw the swords, and in another 
moment we find ourselves in a large, 
dimly-lighted, dampish subterra- 
nean hall, where there isa very 
demonium of shouting and yelling, 
loud laughter, and frantic rushing 
hither and thither. Out of this 
hall we pass into numerous apart- 
ments right and left, pre in a 
variety of ways for the business of 
the night. The whole space is 
swarming with hundreds of dis- 
i and fantastically - dressed 
students, with here and there a 
vileged townsman or ‘ friend 
a distance’ gazing, unmasked, 
with great glee on the performances 
which are proceeding. The dis- 
are of great variety, and of 
So most elaborate character—some 
amusing, others designed to inspire 
terror in the already frightened 
freshman, others wholly unique and 


curious—the student’s mind being 
very inventive in this direction. In 
one of the longer rooms the ‘ Initia- 
tion’ has already begun. A party 
of masked students have got behind 
a poor, hoodwinked ‘ fresh,’ and are 
rushing him backward and forward 
with tremendous speed. The neo- 
hyte endeavours to hold back, 
g a victim to that sensation 
one always has when blindfolded, 
of running against or over some- 
thing. In another corner of the 
room some of the maskers have 
got a huge blanket, and, holding 
it horizontally by its ends and sides, 
are tossing two blindfolded fresh- 
men, so that with every lurch they 
touch the wall. But these tortures 
seem but trifling when we turn to 
= of } gern rooms. “ere in 
a low, passage way, several 
maskers, dressed in the deepest 
and deadest black, are grouped 
around an upright ‘skeleton, whose 
sockets glisten with a dull, phos- 
phorescent light. A freshman, hav- 
ing gone through the previous trials, 
is brought up face to face with this 
ghastly figure, and his bandage re- 
moved. A student with some power 
as a ventriloquist stationed behind 
the skeleton, addresses the victim 
as if through the skeleton’s mouth. 
The figure seems to command him, 
in a hollow and cavernous voice, to 
shake it by the hand. The fresh- 
man, after some resistance, yields 
and obeys. Instantly a thrill and 
quiver shoots over his frame, and 
he becomes as ghastly pale as the 
skeleton itself. Master freshman 
will learn the secret of all this 
hereafter in the recitation hall—he 
has to thank electricity for this ill 
turn. Nearly all the further trials 
hint of the grave and grim death. 
Next he is brought to a room where 
stands a masked figure dressed as a 
headsman. Beside him stands a 
guillotine, in perfect working order; 
and the victim, again permitted to 
see for what he is destined, is laid 
upon the floor, and his head inserted 
beneath the fatal and glittering axe. 
As he stoops for this purpose, he 
turns white to see, lying beside the 
guillotine, a blood-stained cloth. 
The executioner sets the deadly 
invention of the quiet old French 
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doctor in motion, and it descends 
with a whiz upon the neck of the 
freshman—stopping short, however, 
within an inch or two of it. We, 
as spectators, however, know that 
the guillotine axe is of harmless 
pine, painted a shining steel colour; 
and we have had time to perceive, 
which our freshman is too flurried 
to do, that there are firm steps above 
where his head is placed. ‘his test 
over, he is led to a cold, damp, 
cellar-like apartment, with no floor 
—only the damp ground for footing 
—and where he is hastily enveloped 
in a particularly damp and uncom- 
fortable shroud. There is a long 
narrow hole in the ground, in the 
middle of the room; beside it, a 
coffin. The neophyte receives a 
solemn lecture from a grim-looking 
fellow who stands with folded arms 
above the grave, and then is com- 
pelled to step into the coffin and 
lie flat and still on his back. The 
ropes which pass under it are 
grasped —the coffin is swung— 
and then with a slow, swaying 
motion, it descends into the grave. 
All of a sudden there is total dark- 
ness—then a board is placed over 
the top of the hole, and our poor 
freshman, for the first and last time 
in his life, experiences what it is to 
be buried alive. If he has in his 
childhood been unhappily the vic- 
tim of nurse’s and governess’s ghost 
stories, and is afraid of the dark, his 
situation is really terrible. It lasts, 
however, but a moment; he is drawn 
up again, and passes on to other 
trials of his courage and presence 
of mind. The next thing is to take 
him intoa room brightly illuminated 
by torches, where a kind of high 
court has been organised. On a 
raised platform, and disguised with 
much effect, sits the judge who is to 
* put him to the question.’ 

All sorts of ridiculous queries are 

nt to him, some of which he would 
hin rather not answer, but finds it 
best to. Then a cloth is raised just 
below the judge's chair, a coffin is 
discovered, aod in it a corpse, with 
a gash across its forehead —a “1 
however, of war only. The foro- 
head of this tly object the fresh- 
man is forced to kiss —and that ends 
his ‘initiation.’ These performances 
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are all going on simultaneously in 
the different apartments, and the 
effect of | pow through the noisy 
crowds of maskers from one to the 
other is very curious. The orgy is 
kept up till long after midnight— 
and the newly initiated find them- 
selves, weary with fright and excite- 
ment, back in their rooms some 
time in the neighbourhood of the 
dawn. As the morning service at 
chapel is a very early one, many are 
fain to sit up awaiting it, being 
fearful, freshman like, of commit- 
ting the sin of oversleeping, and 
thus gaining one of the much- 
dreaded demerit marks. The go- 
vernments of the various univer- 
sities, united with a growing public 
opinion among the students them- 
selves, have succeeded in softening 
down very much the severity of the 
tricks to which freshmen were wont 
to be subjected. Many traditions 
exist at Yale and Cambridge of the 
ordeals to which the unfortunate 
lower classmen used to be put. 
‘Smoking out’ used to be one of 
the commonest punishments to 
which freshmen who ‘ put on airs’ 
were subjected; and, indeed, I be- 
lieve it is still practised to a degree 
in some of the American colleges. 
This process is a very simple one, 
as its name indicates. A party of 
students proceed to the ‘swelly’ 
freshman’s room late at night, after 
he has retired; rouse him out of 
bed; shut down all his windows; 
and ee to light pi ‘all 
round.’ They smoke smoke 
and smoke, until the room is filled 
with the clouds which have issued 
from their mouths; and they do 
not usually reckon without their 
host in thinking that they will make 
their victim thoroughly ill. Some- 
times, however, the ‘ smokers out’ 
catch a tartar. I was once present 
on one of these occasions when the 
tables were completely turned on 
the would-be persecuturs. As soon 
as they had got to smoking, their 
potnnen = | host took a pipo and 
commen smoking too. T 
smoked fast and heavy; he p 
away, and easily kept pace with 
thom. The result was, that after 
an hoar or two of ‘cload com- 
polling,’ in which the fortress at- 














tacked stood his ground heroically, 
three of the besieging party them- 
selves capitulated, and were forced 
to hasten abruptly from the room to 
avoid a most ignominious exposure. 
It is a very common trick to rouse 
the freshman from his slumbers, 
make him get upon a table, and 
dance and sing for the amusement 
of his unwelcome guests. Some- 
times a freshman, who has become 
obnoxious by reason of some at- 
tempt at foppishness, is forced to 
sign a paper, solemnly declaring 
that he will not use gold eye- 
glasses, or wax his moustache, or 
wear baggy trousers or diamond 
studs, fur a year to come—that is, 
until he has bloomed out into the 
freedom and glory of Sophomoric 
dignity. The terrors of further per- 
secation are held over him, and, 
unless he be unusually resolute, he 
is fain to keep to his extorted vows. 
A more cruel custom, now happily 
falien quite into disuse, was that of 
putting a freshman under the pump 
on a cold night in mid-winter. Such 
@ case once resulted fatally, and that 
was a warning not likely to be for- 
gotten. At Yale there used to be— 
and may be still for all I know—a 
society of wild fellows belonging to 
the Sophomore class, and handed 
down one class to another, 
which assumed the classical name of 
‘The Court of the Areopagus.’ Its 
objects were at once festive and in- 
quisitorial. The name of the ‘ Arco- 

* became a terror to all 
reshmen. The court met in secret 
in the rooms of its members, and 
all its doings therefore were in- 
vested in the freshmanic mind with 
the dread which is inspired by mys- 
tery and deeds done in the dark. 
Some morning it would be rumoured 
that the Areo s had taken 
Snagsby, of the hman class, into 
training; every freshman would 
thrill with the fear that his turn 
would come next. Snagsby's class- 
mates would gather about him, and 
overwhelm him with questions; but 
likely as not, by would main- 
tain an im » silence, ha 
taken the most awful oaths and ad- 
jurations not to reveal what be had 
seon and sdffered, It seemed to be 
the peculiar object of the court to 
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try and punish the new comers to 
the university; it was said that 
they went through the forms of a 
criminal trial; that they judged and 
condemned their prisoners with 
great mock solemnity and cere- 
mony; and that, thereupon, the 
judges became the executioners of 
their own sen Tremendous 
stories were told of the unique cos- 
tumes, the terror-inspiring disguises 
of the ‘ Areopagi;’ and it was nearly 
always found that, somehow or other, 
they managed to cower their victims 
into perpetual dumbness as to their 
doings. Once, however, the awful 
Court of the Areopagus got hold of 
an exceptionally bold and fearless 
freshman. He did all that they 
commanded ; took the oaths under 
compulsion; submitted with charm- 
ing meekness to all the ordeals en- 
joined in his case. The next mora- 
ing he went straight to the President 
and Professors of the university, 
and coolly exposed the whole affair. 
A number of the redoubtable‘ Areo- 
pagi’— including several clergy- 
men’s sons—were forthwith expelled 
the university, and the court for 
a while ceased its operations—to re- 
vive again, however, the next year, 
with all its ancient terrors and ac- 
tivity. A custom which used to 
prevail at Yale, but* which was 
several years ago successfully put 
down by the university authorities, 
was that of the ‘Annual Base Ball 
Match,’ between the Sophomores 
and the freshmen; this was only 
one more occasion for the persecu- 
tion of the latter class by the former. 
The Sophomores, a their first 
year, ised base ball constantly 
with a view to this particular oc- 
casion; while the freshmen, many 
of them never having played the 
game béfore, were as verdant and 
— in that “8 other uni- 
versity pastimes, and consequently 
were pretty roughly handled in the 
annual game. Another custom, still 
in vogue, is that of ‘rushing’ the 
freshmen. The Sophomores, at the 
close of the chapel exercises, gather, 
en masse, in front of the chapel door 
where the freshmen come out, and 
make ‘a perfect blockade ;’ the fresah- 
men form ia a body, and endeavour 
to ‘rush’ the Sophomores away; 
T 
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frequented part of the town, and 
there hold weekly meetings; some 
of them are jovial, others literary, 
in their objects. Each society has 
for its badge a little gold breast-pin, 
bearing mysterious and allegorical 
symbols. To the young student's 
mind these secret societies have a 
great and almost indefinable attrac- 
tion—curiosity and romance enter- 
ing largely into the desire to belong 
to them. They are much more se- 
lect than the large literary societies 
before described ; they aim less at 
the victory of numbers; each can- 
didate must receive a nearly unani- 
mous vote before being admitted ; 
and the effort is made by each so- 
ciety to obtain the greatest number 
of good fellows, scholars, writers, 
and speakers of a class. It is these 
societies which create that excite- 
ment of ‘college politics,’ which is 
so marked a feature of Yale uni- 
versity life, and which we will de- 
scribé hereafter. When a new 
freshman class enters the univer- 
sity, the outgoing members of the 

hman secret societies set to 
work to ‘ pledge’ all the most pro- 
mising-looking of the new comers; 
and in a short time perhaps two- 
thirds of the freshmen have ‘ gone’ 
(that is, promised to join) to one or 
other of the mysterious fraternities. 
When the society lists are com- 
pleted, preparations are made for 
the great orgy called ‘ Freshman 
Initiation.’ All the freshman so- 
cieties combine for the purpose of 
initiating their new members in 
common, and in public; of course 
this initiation does not involve the 
making public any of the supposed 
terrible secrets of any of the frater- 
nities. ‘ Freshman Initiation’ usually 
takes place on a night late in Sep- 
tember or early in October, in the 
basement of the Connecticut ‘State 
House,’ a large building imitative 
of the Greek Parthenon, which 
stands on a spacious green fronting 
the university edifices. The ‘State 
House’ is the place where the State 
Legislature meets, New Haven being 
the capital of Connecticut. The 


students, by some means or other, 
manage to hire the entire basement 
floor for the object of freshman ini- 
tiation. On the day preceding this 
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ceremony, all the freshmen who are 
of ‘the elect’ are notified that at 
ten o’clock that evening, they will 
be waited upon and conducted to 
the ordeal. The tremors of the 
victims during that day may be 
imagined; awful stories have al- 
ready reached their ears of the do- 
ings of the night; and as the time 
approaches, their fears increase, and 
the suspense of uncertainty adds to 
the discomfort of their situation. 
Promptly at ten, as our freshman 
sits quaking, making a feeble pre- 
tence of poring over his big Greek 
dictionary, three heavy, ominous 
raps sound upon his door; and 
immediately after two mysterious 
forms, cloaked and black-masked, 
enter his room with little ceremony. 
They approach the victim, and lay- 
ing their hands on his shoulder, ask 
him in deep, terrific tones if he is 
ready. Having received his stutter- 
ing reply, they proceed to hoodwink 
him, first commanding him to carry 
his purse with him. Each takes him 
by one arm, and he is marched off 
into the street. He is not carried 
directly'to the grand rendezvous, 
but has to pass through various 
preliminary trials, according to the 
inventive powers or caprice of his 
conductors. Some will lead the 
blindfolded freshman up to the door 
of a private mansion, place him op- 
posite it, ring the bell, and leaving 
him there—he being entirely un- 
conscious where he is—dodge around 
the corner, and watch the scene. 
When Biddy answers the bell, she 
finds herself face to face with this 
hoodwinked figure, and the ensuing 
colloquy may be conjectured. Others 
will make their victim walk a ladder 
blindfold, or march unconsciously 
off a hillock—the tricks of this sort 
are many and various, as the genius 
of the initiators prompts. After 
‘trying him’ by making a tour of 
the streets and compelling him to 
do numerous things, the masked 
inquisitors usually ‘ pull up’ at one 
of the public restaurants frequented 
by the university students — and 
they are especially apt to find their 
way hither if their ‘fresh’ is known 
to have plenty of money. The scene 
at the restaurant on initiation night 
is a most lively and curious one. 
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Parties are constantly coming in 
and filling up the stalls, leading 
pale and forlorn hoodwinked fresh- 
men, and, giving them here a respite 
from - blindness by removing their 
bandages, compel them to “stand 
treat.’ A scene of festive gaiety 
follows, the mulcted freshman sit- 
ting submissively by, staring at his 
masked companions, and deriving 
some consolation from the sight of 
his classmates here and there under- 
going a similar tax to himself. He 
is glad enough to buy a moment’s 
peace and eyesight on any terms; 
so he makes no objection even to 
the proposal for a supper of cham- 
pagne and partridges, though such 
fare is far more costly in America 
than in the mother-country. The 
restaurant revel over, ‘fresh’ is 
once more bandaged, and now the 
inquisitors, hilarious with wine, 
hasten with him to the principal ce- 
remony of the night. Let us enter 
the State House basement before 
them, and with our eyes open. At 
the door we are confronted by two 
Titanic collegians, their features 
concealed by grotesque black masks 
and false beards, their figures co- 
vered by a gaudy dress, and op- 
posing the entrance of the unentitled 
by naked swords crossed before the 
door. A small printed ticket, how- 
ever, furnished by the committee of 
the Initiation, serves as a charm to 
withdraw the swords, and in another 
moment we find ourselves in a large, 
dimly-lighted, dampish subterra- 
nean hall, where there isa very pan- 
demonium of shouting and yelling, 
loud laughter, and frantic rushing 
hither and thither. Out of this 
hall we pass into numerous apart- 
ments right and left, prepared in a 
variety of ways for the business of 
the night. ‘The whole space is 
swarming with hundreds of dis- 
guised and fantastically - dressed 
students, with here and there a 
privileged townsman or ‘ friend 
from a distance’ gazing, unmasked, 
with great glee on the performances 
which are proceeding. The dis- 
guises are of great variety, and of 
the most elaborate character—some 
amusing, others designed to inspire 
terror in the already frightened 
freshman, others wholly unique and 
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curious—the student’s mind being 
very inventive in this direction. In 
one of the longer rooms the ‘ Initia- 
tion’ has already begun. A party 
of masked students have got behind 
a poor, hoodwinked ‘ fresh,’ and are 
rushing him backward and forward 
with tremendous speed. The neo- 
phyte endeavours to hold back, 

ing a victim to that sensation 
one always has when blindfolded, 
of running against or over some- 
thing. In another corner of the 
room some of the maskers have 
got a huge blanket, and, holding 
it horizontally by its ends and sides, 
are tossing two blindfolded fresh- 
men, so that with every lurch they 
touch the wall. But these tortures 
seem but trifling when we turn to 
some of the other rooms. Here in 
a low, dark @ Way, several 
maskers, dressed in the deepest 
and deadest black, are grouped 
around an upright skeleton, whose 
sockets glisten with a dull, phos- 
phorescent light. A freshman, hav- 
ing gone through the previous trials, 
is brought up face to face with this 
ghastly figure, and his bandage re- 
moved. A student with some power 
as a ventriloquist stationed behind 
the skeleton, addresses the victim 
as if through the skeleton’s mouth. 
The figure seems to command him, 
in a hollow and cavernous voice, to 
shake it by the hand. The fresh- 
man, after some resistance, yields 
and obeys. Instantly a thrill and 
quiver shoots over his frame, and 
he becomes as ghastly pale as the 
skeleton itself. Master freshman 
will learn the secret of all this 
hereafter in the recitation hall—he 
has to thank electricity for this ill 
turn. Nearly all the further trials 
hint of the grave and grim death. 
Next he is brought to a room where 
stands a masked figure dressed as a 
headsman. Beside him stands a 
guillotine, in perfect working order; 
and the victim, again permitted to 
see for what he is destined, is laid 
upon the floor, and his head inserted 
beneath the fatal and glittering axe. 
As he stoops for this purpose, he 
turns white to see, lying beside the 
guillotine, a blood-stained cloth. 
The executioner sets the deadly 
invention of the quiet old French 
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doctor in motion, and it descends 
with a whiz upon the neck of the 
freshman—stopping short, however, 
within an inch or two of it. We, 
as spectators, however, know that 
the guillotine axe is of harmless 
pine, painted a shining steel colour; 
and we have had time to perceive, 
which our freshman is too flurried 
to do, that there are firm steps above 
where his head is placed. ‘his test 
over, he is led to a cold, damp, 
cellar-like apartment, with no floor 
—only the damp ground for footing 
—and where he is hastily enveloped 
in a particularly damp and uncom- 
fortable shroud. There is a long 
narrow hole in the ground, in the 
middle of the room; beside it, a 
coffin. The neophyte receives a 
solemn lecture from a grim-looking 
fellow who stands with folded arms 
above the grave, and then is com- 
pelled to step into the coffin and 
lie flat and still on his back. The 
ropes which pass under it are 
grasped —the coffin is swung— 
and then with a slow, swaying 
motion, it descends into the grave. 
All of a sudden there is total dark- 
ness—then a board is placed over 
the top of the hole, and our poor 
freshman, for the first and last time 
in his life, experiences what it is to 
be buried alive. If he has in his 
childhood been unhappily the vic- 
tim of nurse’s and governess’s ghost 
stories, and is afraid of the dark, his 
situation is really terrible. It lasts, 
however, but a moment; he is drawn 
up again, and passes on to other 
trials of his courage and presence 
of mind. The next thing is to take 
him intoa room brightly illuminated 
by torches, where a kind of high 
court has been organised. On a 
raised platform, and disguised with 
much effect, sits the judge who is to 
‘ put him to the question.’ 

All sorts of ridiculous queries are 
put to him, some of which he would 
fain rather not answer, but finds it 
best to. Then a cloth is raised just 
below the judge’s chair, a coffin is 
discovered, and in it a corpse, with 
a gash across its forehead —a corpse, 
however, of wax only. The fore- 
head of this ghastly object the fresh- 
man is forced to kiss—and that ends 
his ‘initiation.’ Theso performances 
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are all going on simultaneously in 
the different apartments, and the 
effect of passing through the noisy 
crowds of maskers from one to the 
other is very curious. The orgy is 
kept up till long after midnight— 
and the newly initiated find them- 
selves, weary with fright and excite- 
ment, back in their rooms some 
time in the neighbourhood of the 
dawn. As the morning service at 
chapel is a very early one, many are 
fain to sit up awaiting it, being 
fearful, freshman like, of commit- 
ting the sin of oversleeping, and 
thus gaining one of the much- 
dreaded demerit marks. The go- 
vernments of the various univer- 
sities, united with a growing public 
opinion among the students them- 
selves, have succeeded in softening 
down very much the severity of the 
tricks to which freshmen were wont 
to be subjected. Many traditions 
exist at Yale and Cambridge of the 
ordeals to which the unfortunate 
lower classmen used to be put. 
‘Smoking out’ used to be one of 
the commonest punishments to 
which freshmen who ‘ put on airs’ 
were subjected; and, indeed, I be- 
lieve it is still practised to a degree 
in some of the American colleges. 
This process is a very simple one, 
as its name indicates. A party of 
students proceed to the ‘swelly’ 
freshman’s room late at night, after 
he has retired; rouse him out of 
bed; shut down all his windows; 
and proceed to light pipes ‘all 
round.’ They smoke and smoke 
and smoke, until the room is filled 
with the clouds which have issued 
from their mouths; and they do 
not usually reckon without their 
host in thinking that they will make 
their victim thoroughly ill. Some- 
times, however, the ‘ smokers out’ 
catch a tartar. I was once present 
on one of these occasions when the 
tables were completely turned on 
the would-be persecuturs. As soon 
as they had got to smoking, their 
involuntary host took a pipe and 
commenced smoking too. They 
smoked fast and heavy; he puffed 
away, and easily kept pace with 
them. The result was, that after 
an hour or two of ‘cloud com- 
pelling,’ in which the fortress at- 
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tacked stood his ground heroically, 
three of the besieging party them- 
selves capitulated, and were forced 
to hasten abruptly from the room to 
avoid a most ignominious exposure. 
It is a very common trick to rouse 
the freshman from his slumbers, 
make him get upon a table, and 
dance and sing for the amusement 
of his unwelcome guests. Some- 
times a freshman, who has become 
obnoxious by reason of some at- 
tempt at foppishness, is forced to 
sign a paper, solemnly declaring 
that he will not use gold eye- 
glasses, or wax his moustache, or 
wear. baggy trousers or diamond 
studs, for a year to come—that is, 
until he has bloomed out into the 
freedom and glory of Sophomoric 
dignity. The terrors of further per- 
secution are held over him, and, 
unless he be unusually resolute, he 
is fain to keep to his extorted vows. 
A more cruel custom, now happily 
fallen quite into disuse, was that of 
putting a freshman under the pump 
on a cold night in mid-winter. Such 
a case once resulted fatally, and that 
was a warning not likely to be for- 
gotten. At Yale there used to be— 
and may be still for all I know—a 
society of wild fellows belonging to 
the Sophomore class, and handed 
down from one class to another, 
which assumed the classical name of 
‘The Court of the Areopagus.’ Its 
objects were at once festive and in- 
quisitorial. The name of the ‘ Arco- 
pagus’ became a terror to all 
freshmen. The court met in secret 
in the rooms of its members, and 
all its doings therefore were in- 
vested in the freshmanic mind with 
the dread which is inspired by mys- 
tery and deeds done in the dark. 
Some morning it would be rumoured 
that the Areopagus had taken 
Snagsby, of the freshman class, into 
training; every freshman would 
thrill with the fear that his turn 
would come next. Snagsby’s class- 
mates would gather about him, and 
overwhelm him with questions; but 
likely as not, Snagsby would main- 
tain an impenetrable silence, having 
taken the most awful oaths and ad- 
jurations not to reveal what he had 
seen and suffered. It seemed to be 
the peculiar object of the court to 
VOL. XV.—NO. LXXXVII. 
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try and punish the new comers to 
the university; it was said that 
they went through the forms of a 
criminal trial; that they judged and 
condemned their prisoners with 
great mock solemnity and cere- 
mony; and that, thereupon, the 
judges became the executioners of 
their own sentences. Tremendous 
stories were told of the unique cos- 
tumes, the terror-inspiring disguises 
of the ‘ Areopagi ;’ and it was nearly 
always found that, somehow or other, 
they managed to cower their victims 
into perpetual dumbness as to their 
doings. Once, however, the awful 
Court of the Areopagus got hold of 
an exceptionally bold and fearless 
freshman. He did all that they 
commanded ; took the oaths under 
compulsion ; submitted with charm- 
ing meekness to all the ordeals en- 
joined in his case. The next morn- 
ing he went straight to the President 
and Professors of the university, 
and coolly exposed the whole affair. 
A number of the redoubtable‘ Areo- 
pagi’— including several clergy- 
men’s sons—were forthwith expelled 
the university, and the court for 
a while ceased its operations—to re- 
vive again, however, the next year, 
with all its ancient terrors and ac- 
tivity. A custom which used to 
prevail at Yale, but’ which was 
several years ago successfully put 
down by the university authorities, 
was that of the ‘ Annual Base Ball 
Match,’ between the Sophomores 
and the freshmen; this was only 
one more occasion for the persecu- 
tion of the latter class by the former. 
The Sophomores, during their first 
year, practised base ball constantly 
with a view to this particular oc- 
casion; while the freshmen, many 
of them never having played the 
game before, were as verdant and 
unskilful in that as in other uni- 
versity pastimes, and consequently 
were pretty roughly handled in the 
annual game. Another custom, still 
in vogue, is that of ‘rushing’ the 
freshmen. The Sophomores, at the 
close of the chapel exercises, gather, 
en masse, in front of the chapel door 
where the freshmen come out, and 
make ‘a perfect blockade;’ the fresh- 
men form in a body, and endeavour 
to ‘rush’ the Sophomores away; 
T 
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and the straggling and scufiling 
which ensues is very apt to bring 
the college tutors (who perform also 
the duties of proctors in America) 
down upon the offenders. The 
punishments for these and like of- 
fences consist of marks of demerit, 
a certain number of which entail 
successively ‘letters home,’ ‘ warn- 
ings,’ and suspension or expulsion; 
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or if the offence is a very serious 
one, the latter severe remedy is at 
once applied. There are many dif- 
ferences between American and 
English universities, as will be 
seen by what has already been 
written: and I hope to make the 
contrast yet more apparent in a 
second article. 
Gro. MAkergack TowLe. 


OFFICERS AND GENTLEMEN ; 
Or, The Secand-class Ball. 


UNGLEPORE was one of the 
e) most charming stations in the 
North-west provinces of India. It 
was open to only one objection: it 
had been burnt down. It had played 
too serious a part in the drama 
known as ‘The Mutinies’ to escape 
some of their most striking effects; 
and when the piece had at last ceased 
to run, the place was quite unfit to be 
seen, and ought to have denied itself 
to visitors. 

There was nothing to object to as 
far as Nature was concerned. Our 
ancient friend, in fact, had favoured 
Junglepore rather more than most 
parts of the provinces. It was green 
rather than otherwise, even in the 
hottest weather, and in compliment 
to its grass, was made the head- 
quarters of a troop of Horse Artillery. 
A native proverb says that, in the 
absence of any other, the castor-oil 
plant may pass asa tree; but though 
some dusty, dark hedges here and 
there indicated the presence of that 
particularly ugly shrub, there was 
no occasion for it to do ducy in its 
more dignified capacity; for the 
spreading peepul was in profusion, 
while topes of mangoes contributed 
to make things pleasant to the eye, 
and to keep the rays of the sun at 
a respectful distance. 

But as regards the works of man, 
the best friend of Junglepore must 
have admitted that it looked simply 
awful. People managed to live in 
it, but only the grossest flattery 
could describe it as habitable. A 
few months before the time of which 
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I write, everybody not prevented by 
Sepoys over whom they had no con- 
trol, ran away; and when some of 
them came back they might well be 
excused for not recognizing their 
former home. The church had no 
spire to speak of; and though its 
walls had insisted upon standing, 
its interior had been very hardly 
dealt by. As suggestive of other 
details, I may mention that the 
pulpit was found in the middle of 
the road outside. The jail and the 
public offices were utterly unfit for 
purposes of punishment or govern- 
ment; and as for the private houses 
—bungalows for the most part—the 
mildest damage done to them was 
the demolition of their roofs, win- 
dow-frames, and furniture; so you 
may be sure that a great deal of 
patching-up was required before a 
few of them could be made available 
for shelter. 

The society of the place was but 
as partially restored as the place 
itself. There was understood to be 
a judge who occasionally appeared 
in a ruined kutcherry, supported by 
ruined clerks ; and a magistrate who 
exercised his functions in a similarly 
mournful manner, with the support 
of a blighted police. But of these 
and other officials little was seen in 
private life. From force of habit 
they gave one another dinner-parties 
now and then; but the effort was 
melancholy, and sociality evidently 
did not thrive. Some of the younger 
men of the station got more to- 
gether, and tried to give a tone to 
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amusement, foremost among these 
being some of the officers of the 
troop of Horse Artillery before 
alluded to. But the reader will un- 
derstand the state of things better if 
I introduce him to a party of the 
youth of the station. 


I. 


~ It is ina verandah of the Artillery 
Barracks that our friends are as- 
sembled, just as the sun is setting 
behind the barren hills which bound 
the peepuls and the mangoes and 
the castor-oil plants of the imme- 
diate vicinity. The building is one 
of a series of similar ranges, and is 
appropriated as the officers’ quarters. 
It is a row of single rooms, open 
both back and front, the doors, 
made of green jalousies, being win- 
dows as well, and having a tiled 
roof, which will not burn quite so 
soon as tinder, as is the case with a 
thatched one. The doors are mostly 
open, so there is no difficulty in 
seeing that the furniture within is of 
a very primitive character, a camp- 
bed and a camp-table being the 
principal items in each. Outside 
one of the doors is a group of 
young men, one stretched on a 
charpoy, which has been broughtout 
for the purpose; another in a rock- 
ing chair; and the rest sitting as 
much at their easo as circumstances 
willallow. They are mostly smoking 
—the eternal Manilla, of course— 
and looking listlessly out upon the 
open space before them, where the 
horses of the troop are picketed in 
a double line, and indicating by ob- 
vious impatience as to halters and 
heel-ropes, and a general chorus of 
neighing, that the time has come 
for the distribution of their evening 
gram. 

The conversation is intermittent, 
and in the nature of a sustained 
growl. 4 

‘This is certainly the most con- 
founded hole that ever a man was 
sent to,’ remarks one. 
we‘I've seen nobody outside our 
own mess—counting, of course, the 
honorary3 members—for six weeks,’ 
says another. 

‘Nobody has asked me to dinner 
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for three months,’ is the plaint of 
a third. 

‘I heard that the Brig. had some 
= last night—some of the civi- 
jans and the Staff,’ said the first 
speaker. ‘ There was no champagne, 
and the little claret that there was 
was boiling.’ 

* Well, of course wine will be boil- 
ing this weather if there’s no ice,’ 
was the practical rejoinder; and the 
speaker added, ‘But I should not 
care so much about that if there 
was something like society; but 
what's to be done in the way of fun 
with only two ladies. It’s a thou- 
sand pities that we did not begin 
sooner to make up to the other set. 
They are the only people who do 
anything, and I hear they enjoy 
themselves immensely. I'll wager 
what you like that we shall not get 
to this ball of theirs. For my part, 
I think the Myrtle girls are just as 
much ladies as anybody I’ve met in 
India. If they did not keep that 
infernal shop—but, however, I’m 
quite ready to forgive that, as far as 
I am concerned.’ 

There was a general expression of 
opinion that the Myrtles might keep 
fifty shops if they would only make 
themselves agreeable. Mrs. Myrtle, 
it may be here mentioned, was the 
milliner, or rather one of the mil- 
liners, of the station; and her 
daughters, Flora and Adelaide, the 
most admired girls, almost, in the 
provinces. The ‘infernal shop’ was 
against them, as we have seen, and 
kept them out of society proper, 
otherwise the girls might have made 
the best matches in India. Even 
when the station was full, and there 
were plenty of places to go to, these 
young ladies always had a following 
of men who were very handsomely 
prepared, for the sake of the beaux 
yeux, to be affable, and forget the 
claims of their own elevated social 
position. But Mrs. Myrtle, though 
a very good-natured person— she 
was too stout to be otherwise—car- 
ried prudence to any extent, and 
‘did not choose her daughters to 
mix with people who would not 
know them upon equal terms, and 
whose intentions were not to be 
trusted.’ Besides, as she well re- 
membered, some experiments which 
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had been made in the way of excep- 
tions to the rule had not turned out 
quite successful. Youthful officers 
who had been admitted to balls at 
which her daughters were present 
had not always conducted them- 
selves like models of propriety. 
Some had exaggerated refreshment ; 
others had exaggerated affection ; 
and a few, still more scandalously, 
had exaggerated a combination of 
the two. As Mrs. Myrtle remarked, 
‘Gentlemen who were gentlemen 
ought to behave themselves as such ;’ 
and it happened, unfortunately, that 
scarcely any of the gentlemen, so 
called, with whom she had been 
brought into social contact, had 
come up to her ideal. There was a 
general jealousy, too, on the part of 
the ‘second class’ society, as it called 
itself, half seriously and half cy- 
nically, of the intrusion of the first 
class. The latter, in India, draw 
rather a sharp line in their associa- 
tions; not sharper, perhaps, than 
they draw in England, but marked 
in a greater degree, because they 
have a more or less personal know- 
ledge of those whom they do not 
include in their cirele, and those 
whom they do not include in their 
circle have a more or less personal 
knowledge of them. These are con- 
ditions inseparable from a limited 
community, in which the small 
people are a little larger than they 
would be at home, and, though 
living in a society which has only an 
official standard, are apt to take co- 
lonial views as to one person being 
as good as another. These are very 
small matters to discuss, but they 
will intrude themselves in India; 
and I am referring to things as they 
ro rather than things as they ought 
to be. 

Apart, too, from the awkward fact 
of gentlemen not always behaving 
as such when admitted to inferior 
circles, there was a special jealousy 
on the part of the ‘second class’ 
men, who fared far worse than their 
female friends when exposed to the 
inroads of the superior rank. The 
one sex could make some allowances 
for offences committed in their cause; 
but the other sex found themselves 
inconveniently supplanted, and by 
no means able to hold their own 
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against the attractions of their rivals. 
So, between one consideration and 
another, there was, at the time to 
which I refer,a more than usually 
strong line drawn between classes 
in Junglepore; and the hopes of 
any of the first class being admitted 
to the second class ball—a subscrip- 
tion affair just coming off--- seemed 
very small indeed. Valiant attempts 
had been made on the part of our 
Artillery friends and others to make 
acquaintance with the Misses Myrtle, 
but with a strong tendency towards 
failure rather than success. Had 
the ladies exclusively adhered to the 
millinery line there would have 
been no hope ; for unmarried gentle- 
men, even though ‘ behaving them- 
selves as such,’ could not go to the 
shop with the continual excuse of 
wanting bonnets and ball-dresses. 
But, happily for occasional oppor- 
tunities, Mrs. Myrtle had found it 
necessary, in the absence of ladies 
in the station, to extend her com- 
mercial operations to articles re- 
quired by men. She very prudently, 
in fact, enlarged her stock-in-trade 
to such matters as wine, beer, 
brandy, gunpowder, riding-whips, 
and other odd things, including a 
couple of saddles, which were very 
carefully avoided by everybody— 
buying a saddle in a milliner’s shop 
would have been rather too strong 
a concession even for the distracted 
days of the mutinies. But the wine, 
the beer, the brandy, the gunpowder, 
and the riding-whips, notwithstand- 
ing the appalling prices of those 
articles, gave an excuse for gentle- 
men who had nothing else to do to 
pay visits to the establishment ; and 
there, if they were very fortunate, 
they might chance to see one of the 
Miss Myrtles. But even then a 
glimpse included most of the gra- 
tification; for those young ladies 
were understéod to be ‘above the 
business,’ and never interfered in 
commercial transactions, Their 
shop, too, was quite like a private 
house; you could not enter the 
drawing-room, in which the stock- 
in-trade was displayed, without a 
sense of interference with an in- 
teresting family. So exclusive, in- 
deed, were the beauties of Jungle- 
pore, that their numerous admirers 
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of the upper class had very little 
opportunity of gratifying their ad- 
miration except at church on Sun- 
days, when staring, at any rate, 
was privileged, and indulged in, 
I am afraid, to a very improper 
extent. 

The party in the verandah were 
in the last stage of laziness. Talk- 
ing, even, had become a bore. And 
the horses in front being now en- 
gaged with their gram, the only 
sound heard was the occasional pop- 
ping of a bottle of soda-water, as 
one after another—of the men, not 
the horses—sought the resource of 
a ‘peg.’ A very ordinary incident, 
er rather an incident which would 
have been ordinary in ordinary times, 
came to their relief; a gentleman on 
foot was heard inquiring of a native 
servant which was the ‘ mess kote.’ 

‘Somebody going to drop us a 
ticket. That's a novelty, at any 
rate—reminds one that one is a 
gentleman.’ 

This remark was made by Honey- 
dew, the junior lieutenant of the 
troop, a ‘ pretty’ specimen of a boy, 
who sought to carry off his juvenile 
appearance by treating things in 
general with a cool air of patronage, 
and measuring them by a ‘ gentle- 
manly’ standard upon all possible 
eccasions. 

‘ Don’t think he looks much like 
one himself, observed Captain Gal- 
livant, the senior officer of the 
group. ‘Competition Wallah, I 
suspect; wonder if he’s brought a 
wife.’ 

* He’s new at any rate,’ said Lark- 
all, another lieutenant, ‘and if 
he ‘brings us some fun I’ ll forgive 
him.’ 

‘You and your fun will ruin us 
with the Myrtles,’ growled Gallivant. 
He was about to explain why, when 
Honeydew exclaimed— 

‘ By Jove !—friend of mine—have 
him in.’ 

Honeydew was off the verandah 
in an instant, and in another mi- 
nute had brought back the stranger, 
who had just gained the informa- 
tion he sought, and was proceeding 
on his way. With cheerful affa- 
bility Honeydew presented him all 
round to his friends—‘ Mr. Mild- 
may, civil service, just appointed 
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to this lovely place—Bloaker’s Joint, 
you know.’ Bloaker was the ma- 
gistrate and collector, and one of 
the unpopular officials who were 
so seldom seen or heard of. 

Mildmay was at once made at 
home, promptly supplied with a 
peg, and offered his choice of half 
a dozen cheroot-cases, represented 
in their extremes by Gallivant’s 
embroidered bijou, in which reposed 
some delicate Number Threes, and 
Honeydew’s young portmanteau, 
bursting with an uncompromising 
crowd of Number Ones. Mildmay 
was at his ease at once, as men are 
apt to be who are early placed in 
positions of respect and respon- 
sibility, but there was little in his 
appearance to distinguish him from 
the ordinary youth of Britain. He 
had a keen, clever face, but was in- 
significant in his general exterior, 
and might have passed for an in- 
dustrious clerk on a high stool and 
alow salary. There are such men 
in all grades of life, from dukes 
downwards, and perhaps I might 
say upwards too. As Honeydew 
once said in his patronizing way, 
* Kings are an odd lot to look at in 
these days. Honeydew, by the 
way, who dressed not wisely but 
too swell, was not very proud of 
his friend’s inattention to outward 
effect. The matter was probably 
in his mind when he said pre- 
sently— 

‘ And how came you here in this 
lowly manner, on foot?’ 

‘I carried myself because I had 
nothing to carry me,’ was the care- 
less answer. ‘ My solitary horse is 
on the road, and so is my heavy 
baggage. I came up from Calcutta 
in light marching order for the 
sake of speed, and am staying at 
the Dik Bungalow. I arrived only 
this morning, and as you were the 
only man I knew in the station, I 
thought I would leave my first card 
at your mess after presenting my- 
self of course to Bloaker.’ 

‘ Who did not ask you to dinner, 
of course, so you'll dine with us.’ 

‘ Delighted,’ was the quiet reply, 
involving no reference to the want 
of hospitality elsewhere. ‘ But my 
walk brought me a pleasant adven- 
ture. I met two of the most charm- 
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ing girls you ever saw, and saved 
the life of the prettiest.’ 

* You—you don’t say so!’ gasped 
Gallivant, with an earnestness that 
made them all laugh. 

‘I do indeed,’ proceeded Mild- 
may. ‘I was passing near the 
church, not much admiring the 
edifice by the way—’ 

‘It was a very gentlemanly 
church,’ interposed Honeydew, ‘ be- 
fore the Hon. the East India Com- 
pany’s 99th Mutineers spoiled the 
steeple.’ 

‘Well, I was passing by the 
church when two young ladies rid- 
ing ponies came cantering by. 
There was one of the most hideous 
faqueers you ever saw, painted like 
a stage devil, crouching by the side 
of the road; and the nearest pony 
shied at him, as the animal well 
might—no ordinary shy, but a 
bound from one side of the road to 
the other. The girl must be a very 
good rider to have kept her seat as 
she did; but she was in great dan- 
ger of losing it immediately after; 
for the pony, upon being urged to 
pass the monster again, took to 
rearing, and I thought would have 
fallen upon his rider. It was at 
this juncture that I went to her 
assistance, seized the bridle in what 
I am bound to pronounce a very 
dexterous manner, and not only 
stopped the brute, but caught the 
girl in my arms just as she had 
lost. her seat and was falling to the 
ground.’ 

There was a general murmur of 
interest, above which was heard a 
sympathetic, ‘ By Jove! from the 
susceptible Gallivant. * And what 
then ?’ asked half a dozen voices. 

‘ Well, just as she was safely on 
her feet, and she and her sister were 
thanking me in the prettiest man- 
ner possible, up came the two 
syces, of course too late to be of 
any use, and after them, riding an- 
other pony, came a young cub of a 
fellow, a little younger than the 
girls, and evidently a brother, from 
the utter insensibility he showed to 
their beauty. He thanked me, too, 
in a surly way, then said that the 
damsel in distress might have his 
pony and he would take hers; and 
this being settled, and the syces 


busy changing the saddles, I had 

no excuse for remaining, so made 

my most insinuating bow and 
d on.’ 

* And what were the girls like ? 
chorused the group, and Honeydew 
added in addition, ‘One was a 
chestnut and the other was a bay 
—wasn’t it so?’ 

Honeydew’s illustrative mode of 
description was very properly re- 
buked by his friends, Gailivant 
being particularly indignant. I 
don’t think Mildmay either much 
liked the way of putting the case, 
but he proceeded good-humour- 
edly— 

* Well, one was dark—I mean as 
to her hair and eyes—and the other 
lighter and brighter. They were 
both beautifal girls, the lighter one 
especially. I particularly noticed 
her hair, because her hat fell off, 
and itall came down; and when she 
raised her eyes I noticed that they 
were the colour of the cornflower, 
with a deep light like that of a 
sapphire.’ 

* Bravo!’ said Gallivant, ‘ you beat 
Honeydew at description. You are 
a lucky fellow—we all know Who 
were the girls you met—they had 
grey habits, hadn’t they ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ interposed Honeydew, ‘ not 
quite gentlemanlike. Mofussil, you 
know, wouldn’t do for the Row, or 
even the course in Calcutta.’ 

‘ Yes, they had grey habits,’ said 
Mildmay. ‘ And you know them, 
it seems. What is their name?’ 

‘ Myrtle—Flora and Adelaide,’ 
replied Gallivant. ‘ They are the 
belles of the station.’ 

‘ And what are they—military or 
civil ?” 

‘ Neither, in the sense you mean. 
Their mother keeps the milliner’s 
shop just out of cantonments; the 
one in the large compound filled 
with trees.’ 

‘I saw the house this morning, 
bunt I saw no signs of its being a 
milliner’s.’ 

This was a sore point of Galli- 
vant’s, to which he had already 
made allusion. 

* No,’ hesaid, ‘ Larkall and some 
of his particular friends stole the 
board last night, as they have done 
several times before. There are 








two milliners in the station—living 
at its two extreme ends, about four 
miles apart. When Larkall and 
his friends have exhausted all other 
ways of being witty, they go out in 
the middle of the night, steal Mrs. 
Myrtle’s board, and plant it in 
Mrs. Ivy’s compound; and by way 
of justice to both parties, bring Mrs. 
Ivy’s board away and set it up in 
Mrs. Myrtle’s compound. As the 
two are something more than rivals, 
and not upon speaking terms, it 
takes about three days’ negotiation 
on the part of mediating friends to 
effeet an exchange. ‘The conse- 
quence of games such as this is, 
that people like the Myrtles are 
afraid of us, and won’t let us go to 
their balls, even when we are so 
hard up for society as we are at 
present. There is one just coming 
off now, and we are trying to get 
invitations through a very decent 
fellow, a railway contractor, who 
not setting up to be anybody in 
particular, manages to have the 
run of the only pleasant society in 
the place. He is doing everything 
he can for us, but I know he will 
not succeed.’ 

Before Mildmay could make any 
comment upon these important 
revelations, the noise of hoofs was 
heard, and a rider, unexceptionably 
mounted, dashed up to the verandah. 
It was no other than Mr. Siding, the 
railway contractor, just alluded to. 
He was a pleasant-looking, off-hand 
person, scrupulously dressed in 
rather a sporting manner, contrast- 
ing, therefore, remarkably with most 
of the officers, whose mufti had be- 
come somewhat accidental after all 
the campaigning they had gone 
through. Honeydew, who did not 
consider him quite a gentleman, 
resented this careful array as much 
as he deprecated the negligence of 
some of his friends, and declared 
that Siding always looked ‘in a 
commercial state of cleanliness.’ 
But most of the men took very kindly 
to him, and to do Siding justice, it 
must be said that he repaid their 
attentions with profuse hospitality 
—rather a rare thing in Junglepore 
in those days. 

His presence upon this occasion 
was hailed with great interest, for 
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he brought news of the ball. ‘It’s 
all up,’ he said, in answer to the 
inquiries made on every side. ‘I 
did my best, but could do nothing. 
The answer to the application, how- 
ever, is a curiosity. Here it is—it 
is addressed to me by the manager 
of the affair.’ 
And Siding read aloud : 


*Dear Sir, 

‘I am rorry to be obliged to 
give an unfavourable reply to your 
application, on the part of your 
friends, for tickets for the bali. 
The Committee met last night to 
consider the question, and came to 
the unanimous resolution that no 
officers or gentlemen could be ad- 
mitted. 

‘Iam, &c., &e., 
‘ Joun Manco.’ 


There was a roar of laughter at 
this humble if not insolent epistle, 
followed, however, by expressions of 
disgust. Then came a little talk 
upon the subject, in the midst of 
which Larkall declared that he had 
an idea. ‘You accuse me,’ he 
raid, ‘of doing you harm with my 
fun. We'll see now if it can’t be 
to your service. Siding, dine with 
me at the mess to-night, and help 
us to talk over my plot.’ 

There was not too much time 
for Siding to accept the invitation, 
and make a hasty change of toilet 
at his bungalow close by. For the 
dressing-bugle went while they were 
talking, and they all separated to 
meet again in the bare, whitewashed 
bungalow adjoining, where the mess 
was held—an institution now, by 
the way, shorn of most of its glories, 
for the plate was at a bank in 
Bombay, and the arrangements were 
generally in the rough. There was 
the band to be sure, but it had had 
no new music for a year and a half. 
There were drawbacks, but they 
did not interfere with a pleasant 
evening, nor prevent the discussion 
of Larkall’s plot, and a determi- 
nation upon a course of action in 
pursuance thereof. 
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Ill. 


On the following morning, in 
accordance with previous arrange- 
ment, Mildmay went to break- 
fast with Siding, who, hearing for 
the first time that his new friend 
was at the Dak Bungalow, insisted 
upon putting him up until he could 
find a house for himself. Breakfast 
over, and a cheroot discussed, the 
pair stepped into Siding’s buggy— 
which had grasshopper springs and 
the best stepper in the station be- 
tween the shafts—and drove out 
upon the business which had 
brought them together. Mildmay 
seemed nervous, and on the way 
said— 

‘Upon my honour, if I think 
about this affair much more I shall 
insist upon returning. I feel 
ashamed already of the part I am 
expected to play.’ 

‘ Nonsense, answered Siding; 
‘if I introduce youas Mr. Mildmay, 
C.S., neitherthe mamma nor the gir!s 
will have anything to do with you. 
If I present you in the compara- 
tively humble position of a patrol 
in the Customs Department—a post 
held by the late Mr. Myrtle—they 
will make a great deal of you, and 
not only get you a ticket for the 
ball, but enable you, with a little 
management, to get our three friends 
in besides.’ 

‘Well, I suppose I am pledged 
—and I must change my name too. 
If Bloaker hears of this, and reports 
me, I shall be in a nice scrape.’ 

‘Never mind; you'll get out of 
it, I dare say. I'll write a name for 
you on my card. What shall it be? 
Something like your own,eh? It 
won’t look well to call you Mild— 
let’s take the other syllable, and 
make you May. It’s a pretty name, 
and will interest the girls at once.’ 

‘ Well, as you please; but I feel 
very like a swindler.’ 

The high-stepper was by this 
time wafting the pair upon the 
grasshopper springs through the 
gate and into the compound of— 
need I say Mrs. Myrtle? Siding, 
as a friend of the family, did not 
drive up to the entrance of the 
‘infernal shop,’ but went round 
to the back of the house, where a 
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young lady in white was reading in 
the verandah. 

Disturbed by the noise of wheels, 
the young lady in white raised her 
head, and Mildmay recognized his 
friend of the preceding day, whom 
he had rescued from the refractory 

ny. 

Mildmay felt frightfully confused, 
although the sight was so far from 
being unexpected that the lady was 
the main object of his visit. She 
was even more unmistakably im- 
pressed, for she coloured deeply as 
she rose from her seat and took the 
card which the syce placed in her 
hands. 

‘You will find mamma within,’ 
she said, hurriedly, after returning 
the gentlemen’s salute ; then adding 
abruptly, ‘I will go and tell her,’ 
as an excuse for a hasty disappear- 
ance. 

Mrs. Myrtle was serving some 
customers. ‘ What an awful situ- 
ation, thought Mildmay—but Ade- 
laide, the elder of the daughters, 
was in the apartment opening upon 
the verandah, and received the 
visitors with less embarassment than 
her sister, but some confusion as 
far as the stranger was concerned. 
Siding, who was subject to no 
weakness of the kind, soon put her 
at her ease, however, and told all the 
necessary falsehoods about his friend 
with the most unblushing assurance. 
Adelaide—the bay beauty, accord- 
ing to Honeydew’s description—was 
a beauty beyoud doubt; and when 
Flora presently joined them he was 
doubtful for some minutes which 
to most admire. Adelaide’s eyes 
were hazel, and her style was gene- 
rally the richer and more sunny of 
the two. But the cornflower orbs 
with the sapphire light were soon 
shining in his heart beyond all 
hope of removal. The more he 
gazed, and the more she talked— 
for Mildmay could not take much 
part in the conversation—the more 
convinced was he that a crisis in 
his life had come which comes to 
few men more than once. And 
with it arose the bitter remem- 
brance that he was an impostor— 
that he was gaining her friendship, 
and his quick perceptions told him 
that it might be something more, 
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under a false name, and with a 
false account of his condition in 
life. Truly, his fraud was on the 
generous side; but it was no less 
fraud for all that, and he felt how 
much to his discredit his motives 
might be misconstrued. He ex- 
perienced, too, not a few of the 
practical difficulties of the swindler 
who pretends to be what he 
is not. He knew nothing of the 
society into which he had intrudcd, 
had none of what may be called its 
watchwords, and was in danger of 
betraying himself every time he 
ventured out of the very shallow 
water in which he could alone feel 
safe. But for Siding he would have 
sunk even in that. But Siding was 
completely unabashed, and played 
his part with such easy assurance as 
to give him a certain inspiration. 
When Mrs. Myrtle came in he made 
himself as pleasant to that large 
lady as he had been to her daugh- 
ters in her absence; and Mildmay 
was appalled to find the interest 
which his own assumed character 
gave him in her eyes. He had 
evidently made a favourable im- 
pression upon all three ladies, and 
their cordiality cut him like a 
knife. Siding saw the advantage 
already gained, and presently put 
in an appeal for the ball. It was 
received in the readiest manner. 
Of course Mr. May should have a 
ticket, which could be easily given, 
as Mrs. Myrtle had still several to 
spare. The latter was a welcome 
piece of news, but Siding was too 
prudent to avail himself of it at the 
time. Questions, as he afterwards 
said, might have been asked, and 
the further appeal would be better 
made in writing. The preliminary 
point gained, Siding rose to go, and 
Mildmay, however disposed to stay 
al! day, felt it a wonderful relief to 
accompany him. 

Once more in the free air Mild- 
may breathed again, and his heart 
bounded higher than the grass- 
hopper springs with a renewed 
sense of freedom. But his con- 
science smote him awfully, and he 
needed all Siding’s worldly philoso- 
phy to carry him through the 
course to which he was committed. 
At Siding’s bungalow, after tiffin, 
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however, he was induced to write a 
note asking for three more tickets, 
for friends, whose names he took 
care not to mention, and then he 
awaited the event in something like 
the spirit of a criminal condemned 
to execution. It must be confessed, 
however, that consideration for his 
friends would never have borne 
him through the ordeal, and that 
whatever his original motive, that 
which impelled him now was the 
pure selfishness of love. For the 
sake of the cornflower eyes with the 
sapphire light he would have gone 
anywhere and done anything. I 
mention this fact lest the reader 
should assign to Mildmay more of 
the character of an angel of con- 
scientiousness than he had a fair 
right to claim. 

You may be sure, too, that he 
was fairly demoralized when the 
four tickets punctually came in the 
course of the afternoon. 


IV. 

Our three friends of the Artillery 
had no scruples about availing 
themselves of the opportunity 
which they had taken so much 
pains to obtain. Their names were 
not mentioned in the previous ap- 
plication, so that they had not 
been personally refused, and neither 
of them was afflicted with sufficient 
modesty to spoil his pleasure upon 
the occasion. That they should 
care so much about a ball seems 
more compatible with the character 
of young ladies fresh from school 
than that of officers in Her Majesty’s 
service. But allowance must be 
made for the hard life they had led 
for many months past, and the 
stagnant state of Junglepore, giving 
so little play to the reaction which 
sets in after a severe campaign. 
Moreover, the difficulties thrown in 
their way aroused their ardour. 
The same pleasure offered to them 
in the natural course of things 
would probably have been received 
with comparative indifference. 
However that may be, they were 
certainly remarkably ready for 
the festivity upon the night when 
it came to pass. 

This was only two nights after 
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Mildmay’s call upon the Myrtles, 
and there had been no meeting in 
the meanwhile between the new 
allies. The scene of the entertain- 
ment was a garden house a short 
distance from the station, lent by a 
native banker for the occasion, with 
the customary courtesy of his class. 
Thither our friends betook them- 
selves with some punctuality after 
mess. 

Appearances promised well upon 
their arrival. ‘The grounds were 
light with coloured lamps, which 
would have looked brighter but for 
the moon taking the duty somewhat 
out of their hands. Between the 
two the effect was highly festive; 
and if the reader will picture to 
himself an eastern garden with its 
narrow walks and its sunken beds, 
its broad-leaved trees, and its many- 
coloured flowers, its streams, its 
fountains, and its fruits that scent 
the air, he will save me a great 
deal of trouble in description. 
Perhaps, however, I should men- 
tion that the house in the midst 
looked as much like a fairy palace 
as a house can be expected to look 
that has been built by men and 
paid for by money. And it should 
also be added that the stranger who 
admired it from without was des- 
tined to a fresh kind of sensation 
when he regarded it from within. 
The apartments were large and 
lofty, and all being thrown open, 
were presented at once to the eye. 
But I cannot say that their appear- 
ance was strictly oriental. The 
houses of great men in the East 
have very little about them that is 
eastern, except the private apart- 
ments, including those devoted to 
the ladies of the family, where, I 
need scarcely say, visitors are not 
introduced; and the mansion in 
question was not occupied, and only 
occasionally visited by its owner. 
It was given up, therefore, to all 
those incongruous accessories which 
native gentlemen, who are generally 
ready to buy and hold it a degra- 
dation to sell, are apt to find accu- 
mulate upon their premises. Their 
idea of furnishing, one would sup- 
pose, to be that of crowding as 
many movables as possible into a 
certain prescribed space. In the 
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apartments devoted to the ball 
there was a decidedly curious ga- 
thering. Chandeliers of all fashions 
and all dates hung from the ceiling, 
less for their light than as inde- 
pendent decorations, for the greater 
number were not illuminated at all. 
On the floors, except where a clear- 
ance was made for dancing, were 
tables of European patterns, of every 
possible kind—dining-room tables, 
drawing-room tables, card-tables, 
sofa-tables, and even dressing-ta- 
bles with looking-glasses set upon 
them in regular form; and upon 
all these tables objects of more or 
less ornament were lavishly dis- 
played. Here you might see a 
cruet-stand, there a statuette; here 
& mariner’s compass; there a dumpy 
level used by engineers. Upon a 
sideboard stood an architect's mo- 
del of some almshouses, and upon 
a pedestal, intended for a statue, 
was an English rat-trap, designed 
upon improved principles. Stuffed 
birds and animals were in every 
direction. The walls were embel- 
lished with looking-glasses and 
pictures wherever they could be 
placed. The latter were of uncer- 
tain schools of art as far as the 
paintings were concerned. The 
prints included most of those pain- 
fully familiar works given away by 
the Art Union of London, but were 
for the most part French, of a sen- 
timental and affectionate character, 
all highly coloured as you may 
suppose, and producing a gorgeous 
effect. There was a certain pro- 
portion of native works of art, and 
the furniture, too, included spe- 
cimens of wood carvings from Bom- 
bay, Chinese cabinets, and a great 
many articles of Eastern manufac- 
ture. In some of the smaller apart- 
ments were beds, of British or 
native origin, as the case might 
be, having the appearance of being 
placed there less for use than to be 
stowed out of the way. This, indeed, 
was the general effect of the furni- 
ture and decorations, which sug- 
gested the idea of being displayed 
for sale. 
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Vv 


Dancing was well on, both inside 
and outside of the house, to the 
music of a military band sta- 
tioned in the verandah, when our 
friends arrived. Their appearance 
—the military men being in uni- 
form—created some surprise; and 
a few of the guests looked as if they 
regarded their presence as an in- 
trusion. Presently, one of the com- 
mittee, to prevent mistakes, asked 
them, civilly enough, if they had 
received invitations, and these 
being produced there was nothing 
more to be said. So the new comers 
soon made themselves at home, and 
established very amicable relations 
with everybody. Mrs. Myrtle pre- 
sently took an opportunity of telling 
Mildmay that he had made a mis- 
take in bringing officers to the ball, 
but of course excused him on ac- 
count of his want of knowledge of 
the customs of the society. Her 
daughters, by the way, not nearly 
so exclusive as their mother, were 
rather glad of the mistake than 
otherwise; and the sentiment, I 
suspect, was shared by most of the 
girls present. 

And the officers, it must be said, 
in the language of Mrs. Myrtle, 
being gentlemen, ‘ behaved them- 
selves as such.’ They were guilty 
of none of the exaggerations alluded 
to just now. By different modes 
they all succeeded in pleasing— 
Gallivant by an impartial course of 
‘spooning’ with his partners; 
Honeydew by that genial audacity 
which was always the admiration 
of his friends; and Larkall by a 
light jocularity which was equally 
his own, and always at the disposal 
of others. As for Siding, his foot 
was evidently upon his native heath, 
and his name was Macgregor to all 
intents and purposes. His cleanli- 
ness, Honeydew always maintained, 
was more commercial in evening 
dress than in morning; but this 
westhetic objection was not per- 
ceptible to the ordinary eye, which 
saw nothing that was not charming 
in the shiny precision of his toilet, 
and the healthy assurance which 
marked his deportment. The only 
one of the party who caused scandal 


was Mildmay. The manner in 
which he appropriated Flora Myrtle 
to himself, was by one and all, with 
the exception of the lady, pro- 
nounced to be simply disgusting. 
He never left her side, and as Gal- 
livant sullenly remarked, ‘ There 
was no getting near her.’ Mildmay 
danced with her as often as decency 
would allow; and when anybody 
attempted to appropriate her in the 
intervals, the pretender was always 
told that she was tired, and preferred 
sitting down. This was very sad 
to see, and there was but one ex- 
cuse for Mildmay—that he was des- 
perately in love. 

Thus matters proceeded until 
supper, which passed over harmo- 
niously enough, with the exception 
of a little dispute between two of 
the ball committee, one accusing 
the other of interested motives in 
ordering an extra case of cham- 
pagne to be opened—the liberal 
gentleman being a dealer in that 
refreshment, and entrusted with its 
supply upon that occasion. The mat- 
ter was hushed up, but caused a 
little scandal and some severe re- 
marks from Honeydew, who en- 
larged to his friends upon the awk- 
wardness of meeting men with 
whom it was more probable than 
not that you had unsettled accounts. 
‘I have met six people this even- 
ing,’ he said, ‘ to whom I owe bills. 
By Jove, it’s very like coming to a 
meeting of one’s creditors.’ 

After supper the proceedings en- 
livened, as is usual at that period ; 
but there was less dancing and more 
walking about the garden; and the 
guests, it might be observed, did 
not walk alone, nor usually, when 
in couples, with persons of the 
same sex. There was, indeed, a 
great deal of love-making going on, 
which I hope ended happily. As 
for some of our friends the in- 
truders, they were not destined to 
get through the night without em- 
barrassment. 

I have mentioned how badly 
Mildmay was conducting himeelf. 
After supper he was worse than 
before, and fairly carried Flora 
away from everybody, walking with 
her among orange trees, and sitting 
by her near fountains in a most 
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abandoned manner. He thought 
she had never looked so lovely—he 
had seen her just twice previously 
—as on that evening. The corn- 
flower eyes looked a little darker 
than by day, and the sapphire light 
a great deal deeper. Her hair and her 
complexion were both more brightly 
beaming; and the happiness which 
shone in her face was a world of 
beauty in itself. She was faultlessly 
attired, too, in a cloud of some 
zephyr material which gave one an 
idea of what muslin must be in a hap- 
pier state of existence. In sucha 
radiant presence who would not 
wish to abide? If there be any, 
Mildmay was certainly not of the 
number. And Flora could bestow 
that presence upon no more loved 
object. Mildmay was not, as has 
been hinted, a ‘beauty man,’ but 
he was always a favourite with 
women. Flora had recognized in 
him a congenial spirit from the 
first; and the sympathy understood 
in silence was now confirmed by 
words. An eloquent tongue had 
had a great deal to do with the 
conquest on Mildmay’s part. 

Among the orange and the lime 
trees, and the broad leaves of the 
plantain, and the gorgeous flowers, 
and the fountains—away from the 
lights and the people, though 
within hearing of the swelling 
bursts of the band — the pair 
plighted their troth, and vowed 
never to dwell apart, but to link 
their destinies together. Flora was 
all happiness and Mildmay was all 
happiness, too, but his happiness 
was clouded by the unpleasant 
recollection that he was an im- 
postor. His was a venial offence, 
doubtless, but he was not sure how 
the delicate susceptibilities of Flora 
might regard it. 

Let us leave the lovers sitting by 
a fountain and speaking no more 
in words, and follow the fortunes 
of their friends. Siding is merely 
flirting with a pronounced young 
lady of rather dusky hue, who had 
been walking in beauty like the 
night with partner after partner 
for the last two hours. Honeydew 
is merely flirting, too, but in a 
more lofty manner, under the shade 
of what he called a very gentle- 
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manly style of plantain. Lark- 
all was also talking with a lady, 
but he was only making her laugh, 
and had taken | the most con- 
spicuous position he could find for 
the purpose. Gallivant was more 
deeply engaged in making violent 
love to no less a person than Ade- 
laide Myrtle, whom he had per- 
suaded to rest on a bank not far 
from the fountain where her sister 
and Mildmay were saying so much 
in silence. It appeared, however, 
that his attentions were not quite 
acceptable to the young lady. Her 
beauty, of a prouder character 
than that of Flora, could well ex- 
press the disdain with which she 
received his appeals, and there was 
no need to listen to the conversation 
of the pair in order to learn that 
his suit had no chance. And Galli- 
vant’s trouble, it appeared, was not 
destined to end here. 


VI. 

The party was breaking up, and 
Mrs. Myrtle, accompanied by a 
friend, who was no other than Mr. 
Mango, the manager of the ball, 
who had written the letter to Siding, 
was proceeding to look for her 
daughters. For. girls so carefully 
brought up as it was Mrs, Myrtle’s 
boast that they should be, they were 
left to take their own course with 
tolerable freedom that evening—one 
reason, I fancy, being that Mildmay’s 
attentions were not less approved 
by the elder than the younger 
lady, and that it would have ap- 
peared invidious to interfere in one 
case without interfering in the other. 
But they were now decidedly due, 
and Mrs. Myrtle went in search of 
them. She and her friend came 
first upon Adelaide at the moment 
when that young lady was repals- 
ing Captain Gallivant in a very 
decided manner, and the officer, 
pressing his suit with ardour, was 
endeavouring to take her hand. 

All the British matron was aroused 
in Mrs. Myrtle at the sight, and 
her sudden presence had an equally 
sudden effect upon the Captain. 
He rose, and muttered some excuse, 
while Adelaide, with a cry of 
surprise, threw herself into her 
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mother’s arms. Mrs. Myrtle was 
the first to speak, which she did 
in terms of strong remonstrance— 
the words ‘unfair advantage’ and 
‘trifling with feelings’ being con- 
spicuous in her discourse. Captain 
Gallivant denied the accusation of 
trifling, upon which Mr. Mango 
stepped forward, and said: 

‘You will excuse me, Mrs. Myr- 
tle, for interfering; but I heard 
this evening—and from one of his 
own friends—that this gentleman 
is already engaged to be married, 
and that the lady is expected in 
Calcutta by next mail.’ 

Mr. Mango owed the officers a 
grudge, and was delighted at the 
opportunity to expose one of their 
number. And the worst of the ac- 
cusation was that it happened to 
be true. Honeydew, who had 
watched Gallivant’s pursuit of 
Adelaide with a jealousy which was 
afterwards explained, had men- 
tioned the fact to his partner in 
the last dance, and Mr. Mango, 
it seems, had overheard the com- 
munication. 

You may imagine the torrent of 
indignation which now poured 
down upon the head of the un- 
happy lady-killer, who, having no 
explanation to offer, was fain to 
make some contemptuous remark 
about the imprudence of making 
associations beneath his station, 
and to take rather a hasty de- 
parture. Poor Gallivant! He 
meant no harm; but he took a 
sporting view of lady-killing, and 
had fallen into a habit of consider- 
ing the sex generally as fair game. 

Having taken possession of Ade- 
laide, Mrs. Myrtle went in pursuit 
of her younger daughter, whom 
she found by the fountain in com- 
pany with Mr. Mildmay. She was 
not quite displeased at this rencontre, 
but would have preferred that Mr. 
Mango should not have been a 
witness to the state of the case. 
She was gracious to her new friend, 
and merely said : 

‘Well, Mr. May, you seem to 
have been taking care of Flora, but 
I must take her myself now: it is 
time that we returned home.’ 

The little speech was the cause 
of a long journey—it brought the 


pair back from a far-off world of 
golden dreams to the stern reality 
of the end of the ball, and the ne- 
cessity for separation. But they 
were both quite self- possessed, 
and Mildmay’s disillusionation took 
a practical turn, for he immediately 
replied : 

‘So it seems I must wish you 
good-night—may I have the honour 
of calling upon you in the morn- 
ing? He determined to tell all 
without delay. 

Mrs. Myrtle was about to ac- 
quiesce in the arrangement when 
a native chupprassy, bearing a 
large, official-looking letter, ap- 

eared on the scene, and advanc- 
ing towards Mildmay with a hum- 
ble salaam, placed the missive in 
his hands, with the words: ‘ Mild- 
may Sahib, ap ka waste,’ 

He pronounced the proper name 
with remarkable distinctness — so 
much so, indeed, as to attract the 
attention of the little group gathered 
around. They looked at each 
other with some surprise, which 
was not diminished when the 
gentleman whom they knew as 
Mr. May took the letter with such 
embarrassment as to let it fall upon 
the ground. This was an oppor- 
tunity for Mr. Mange, who picked 
it up and handed it to its apparent 
owner, taking care to notice as he 
did so, that it was addressed to 
Frederick Mildmay, Esq., C.S., and 
was marked ‘On Her Majesty’s Ser- 
vice,’ and ‘ Immediate.’ 

‘ You will excuse me for asking 
the question, sir, said Mr. Mango, 
with an air half-sneering and half- 
cringing, for he was a very minor 
official himself; ‘but are you Mr. 
Mildmay, of the Civil Service, who 
is in the “Government Gazette,” 
which arrived this evening, as Joint 
Magistrate of Junglepore ?” 

Mildmay, with his official habit 
of dignity, was not to be taken to 
task in that way; so he answered 
coldly that he was not aware of 
any claim which his querist had 
to be informed upon the point. 

Mrs. Myrtle and the daughters, 
however, were not so easily put 
down; and the mystery was soon 
thrown over. The letter was of no 
great importance, but being marked 
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immediate, and given into the 
chupprassy’s hands to be delivered 
at once, the man had spent the 
evening in finding out where to 
discharge his trust —- hence its 
arrival at so latean hour. Native 
messengers, when they consider 
that they have a missive of im- 
portance—which may be nothing 
more than an invitation to dinner 
—make no scruple of knocking 
up people in the middle of the 
night; and after all in the pre- 
sent case the principal trouble was 
entailed upon the camel, which 
had been discreetly left at the gate. 

Mildmay of course pleaded guilty 
to his identity. But he was not 
prepared for the effect which the 
name had upon Mrs. Myrtle, who, 
in a state of some agitation, asked 
him if he had ever any relative of 
the same appellation in India. His 
answer was frank. He had an uncle 
of that name, who was an officer in 
the army, but got into debt, sold 
his commission, and was never 
heard of again by any member of 
the family. Mrs. Myrtle, upon re- 
ceipt of this information, showed 
signs of fainting, but recovering 
herself with an effort, assisted by a 
judicious sprinkle from the fountain 
administered by the faithful Mr. 
Mango, told Mildmay that she would 
have some information upon the 
subject to impart to him in the 
morning if he would call as arranged. 
She then wished him good-night 
with some abruptness, as if fearing 
to be betrayed into further expla- 
nations, and made the best of her 
way with her daughters to the 
gharree which awaited them in the 
road. The guests had by this time 
all departed, and Mildmay cou!d do 
nothing else but follow their ex- 
ample. He was nearly reduced to 
going home on foot, but fortunately 
found Siding looking out for him, 
buoyant upon the grasshopper- 
springs, and with the high-stepper 
in an animated state of impatience. 


VII. 
I have not much more to tell. 
Mildmay called ‘ like a bird’ at the 


Myrtles next morning—that is to 
say, he called at an ornithologically 
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early hour, And then he heard 
news for which he was not quite 
prepared. There could be no doubt, 
from the collocation of all circum- 
stances, that Mildmay’s missing 
uncle and Mrs. Myrtle’s late hus- 
band were one and the same person. 
Most officers when they break down 
in the army come to grief in every 
way; but Captain Mildmay was an 
exception to the rule. He was able 
to obtain an appointment in a lower 
grade of public employ, and it 
occurred to him that it would not 
be a bad idea to still court a re- 
spectable career. But he had no 
liking for his old name in his new 
position, so he took that of his 
mother (the name had caused some 
passing curiosity on the part of 
Mildmay when he first heard it), ana 
married a very comely person of the 
class in life which he had adopted. 
All this he did without caring to 
communicate with his relatives on 
the subject, and as he had no con- 
nections in India at the time, there 
was very little chance of his secret 
being discovered. His marriage 
proved happy, and he got on so 
much better after ceasing to be ‘an 
officer and a gentleman’ than he 
had ever got on before, that his 
widow was induced to take practical 
views as to social distinctions with 
regard to her daughters, and always 
intended that they should marry 
out of what she boldly declared to 
be ‘that ruinous atmosphere known 
as Society.’ 

But one power proposes and 
another disposes. Mildmay would 
marry nobody but Flora, and Flora 
would marry nobody but Mildmay ; 
and a mother must be very Roman 
indeed if she will quarrel with her 
son-in-law because he holds a good 
social position. Mrs. Myrtle was 
not Roman enough for that, and her 
daughter was too dutiful to object 
to what her mamma approved. So 
the pair were at once aflianced, and 
it was settled that the marriage 
should take place in a month from 
that time. Mrs. Myrtle, however, 
always insisted that but for the dis- 
covery of the relationship she would 
never have given her consent, so 
her consistency remained unim- 
peached to the last. 











You would never guess what hap- 
pened during the interval. Honey- 
dew—whose jealousy of the too pro- 
miscuous Gallivant I have already 
mentionedas having taken a practical 
form—found that he could not live 
without Adelaide, and as Adelaide, 
by a pleasantly collatetal coinci- 
dence, found that she could not live 
without Honeydew, there seemed to 
be no reason, other things being 
equal, why they should be kept 
apart. And other things being 
equal for once, and Mildmay and 
Flora being in favour of the con- 
junction, Mrs. Myrtle was induced 
to waive her objection to ‘officers 
and gentlemen’ for the second time. 
It is true that Honeydew was no 
relative, but she considered this 
transaction a part of the other, so 
that her consistency, notwithstanding 
two severe trials, still remained un- 
impeached. So the two couples were 
married on the same day, and a more 
happy partie carré has not been 
seen in India. One pair spent the 
honeymoon at Simla, the other at 
Mussoorie, and great was the re- 
joicing when they all met once more 
in the plains. Fortunately Mrs. 
Myrtle had made enough money to 
give up the ‘infernal shop,’ so there 
was no great scandal upon that head. 
But Honeydew, to do him justice, 
did not make this a condition of his 
alliance, but came beforehand to the 
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conclusion that a man cannot do a 
more ‘gentlemanly’ thing than to 
marry as he pleases, irrespective of 
other people’s opinions. If he has 
not found out by this time that he 
is in the right I am very much mis- 
taken, for it would be difficult to 
find a more charming wife than he 
has found in Adelaide—with the 
sole exception of Flora, for whom, 
in the capacity of raconteur, I may 
be excused for having a platonic 
preference. 

As for Gallivant, he married the 
lady to whom he was engaged, as in 
duty bound, and is, I hear, so con- 
tented with his fate as to forswear 
miscellaneous attentions. There is 
no sign of Larkall being married as 
yet, but when sufficiently comic con- 
ditions arise to tempt him to the 
step, I have no doubt of his being 
found to the front. Siding, too, is 
in a state of sweet, reluctant, and 
more or less amorous delay. I be- 
lieve he had a secret partiality for 
the cornflower eyes with the sapphire 
light, and has never forgiven him- 
self for what he considers the mo- 
desty which prevented him from 
avowing it. But he bears his dis- 
appointment like a hero, and when 
last heard of had a new contract, 
was coining money, and looked more 
clean and more commercial than 
ever. 

Srpyey L. BLANCHARD. 








LONDON LYRICS. 
The City Asleep. 


TILL as the seas serene and deep, 
When all the winds are laid, 
The city sleeps so still, its sleep 
Maketh the soul afraid. 


Over the living waters see, 
The heavenly mysteries go, 

The dim moon glides hushfully 
Through stars like flakes of snow. 


In dusky silver here and there 
The fallen moonrays gleam ; 

Hark! a dull stir is in the air, 
Like the stir of one in dream. 


Through all the hushed waters creep 
Deep thrills of strange unrest, 

Like washings of the windless deep 
When it is peacefullest. 


A little while—God’s breath will go 
And hush the flood no more ; 

The dawn will break—the wind will blow, 
The waters rise and roar. 


Each day with sounds of strife and death 
The waters rise, and call 

Each midnight, conquered by God's breath, 
To their dead calm they fall. 


Out of his heart the fountains flow, 
The brook, the running river ; 

He marks them strangely come and go, 
For ever and for ever. 


And darker, deeper, one by one, 
After a weary quest 

They from the light and moon and sun 
Flow back into his breast. 


Love hold my hand! Be of good cheer ! 
For His would be the guilt, 

If out of all the waters here 
One little drop were spilt. 


Think while the city sleeps so dumb 
’Neath staring eyes that yearn, 

Out of His veins each drop hath come, 
And thither szs¢ return. 


ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
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Drawn by Wilfrid Lawson.) 
THE FAIRY QUEEN. 











